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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 


N Monday last the opponents of Mr. BLAINE delivered what we may 
suppose to be their final broadside against his candidacy, by pub- 
lishing a second installment of his correspondence with Messrs. CALD- 
WELL and FISHER with regard to his investment in the paper of the 
Little Rock Railroad. Of the contents of these letters we speak more 
fully elsewhere ; but we may observe that even Zhe Boston Transcript 
admits this step to have been a blunder, and more likely to help Mr. 
BLAINE than to hurt him, It does not seem to have occurred to any of 
the gentlemen and the newspapers concerned that they were breaking 
the law in giving a gentleman’s letters to the public without his consent. 
Nor is this a point on which the Republicans are at all likely to insist. 
As the effect of this second installment is to disprove much of the evil 
inference that was extracted from the first, so they believe that the publi- 
cation of the entire series would have the effect of putting Mr. WARREN 
FISHER in a still more unenviable light, and contributing still farther to 
the vindication of their candidate. As a matter of fact they have 
expressed a general desire to have all the letters of this correspondence 
brought to the light of day. 

" There seems to be an assumption in some quarters that Mr. BLAINE 
as a public man had no right to be engaged in transactions of this sort, 
and that the public has a right to be more exacting in its criticism of him 
than of business men generally. It isto be remembered that Mr. BLAINE 
is one of the few persons who have been nominated for the presidency 
without their having served in either the military or the legal profession. 
Apart from his position in Congress and in the Cabinet, Mr. BLAINE is 
simply a business man, like Mr. JONES of Zhe Times or Mr. HORACE 
White of Zhe Evening Post. This correspondence was written in that 
capacity. Only seven of,the letters it contains were written in Wash- 
ington, the rest bearing the date of his residence in Maine. It was 
remarked by 7he Advertiser, in the good old days when Mr. GODDARD 
was its editor, that the first batch of this correspondence contained noth- 
ing that any business man in Boston need be ashamed of having written, 
and that Mr. BLAINE was quite justified in rescuing his correspondence 
from the hands of Mr. MULLIGAN. As it now stands, its publication 
may suggest to men of every class in the business community the ques- 
tion how they would like to have their intimate business letters given to 
the public by the persons to whom they were written in the strictest con- 
fidence, and given with the assistance and co-operation of political 
leaders and newspapers who claim to act and speak for ‘the best 
people ” in our society. 


In acknowledging the congratulations after the Maine election, Mr, 
BLAINE told his friends and neighbors that he had abstained from voting 
on the question of enacting prohibition by amendment of the state con- 
stitution, as he felt that he owed this abstention to the party which nomi- 
nated him to the presidency, and as the question was one for state action 
exclusively. For some time past the enemies of the Republican party 
have been on the outlook for something to offset the secession of Irishmen 
and workingmen from the Democracy. They have regarded the Pro- 
hibitionist movement as the most likely to balance this loss. If Mr. 
BLAINE had voted either for or against the constitutional amendment, 
they would have used his vote to his disadvantage as a candidate. In 
the former case they would have appealed to the Germans to withhold 
their support from a candidate who helped to suppress the use of intoxi- 
cating drinks. In the latter they would have exhorted the Prohibitionists 
to show their faithfulness to their own principles by helping to defeat one 
who had refused to assist in placing the capstone on the edifice of tem- 
perance legislation in Maine. It was a clear case of ‘“ Heads, I win; 
tails, you lose.” Asa matter of course they find Mr. BLAINE’s absten- 
tion no less offensive than his vote would have been. They denounce 
him as a coward for not declaring his purpose to withhold his vote before 
the election, so that the Prohibitionists of Maine might have voted with 
the understanding that Mr, BLAINE was to take no part in rolling up the 





great majority which the amendment received. We fail to see the force 
of this criticism. Mr. BLAINE was not before the people of Maine for 
their suffrages. Mr. RoBIE, the Republican candidate for the governor- 
ship, is an avowed Prohibitionist. Of the Republicans who were candi- 
dates for the legislature and similar positions, all but a very few are of 
the same way of thinking. No abstention on Mr. BLAINE’s part could 
justify a Prohibitionist in refusing his vote to men like these. If any are 
dissatisfied with Mr. BLAINE, they can show it by refraining from adding 
their votes to the still greater majority which his state will give him next 
November. 

We are surprised that our friends of the opposition have not assailed 
Mr. BLAINE’s action on its really vulnerable side. It implies an exceed- 
ingly sharp and severe criticism upon the mode in which they have con- 
ducted their opposition to his candidacy. That criticism they should 
have met by an appeal to the American people, which is fully aware of 
the facts. They should have said: ‘‘From the commencement of the 
present campaign we have treated Mr. BLAINE with the consideration 
which is due to the candidate deliberately chosen by perhaps the majority 
of the American people. We have put no constrained sense upon his 
acts and his words. We have given him credit for everything in his 
record, that does and ought to commend him to the confidence of the 
people. - We have not striven to infuse a false or improbable sense into 
such parts of his private correspondence as have been published by his 
personal enemies in the hope of doing him an injury. We have dealt 
with him as we each of us would like to be dealt with, in case we were 
candidates before the people for this high office or any other. We have 
put truth and honor above all considerations of party advantage in our 
treatment of him, and we have appealed to the suffrages of the public 
only on reason of principle which would command our own. When 
therefore Mr. BLAINE declares that his abstention from voting on this 
amendment was justified by the probability that we would make an 
unfair use of his act in voting, he brings against us a charge, from which 
we appeal to the people of this country, and point to the whole tenor of 
the campaign on our side in refutation of it.’’ 


ON the days just before the Maine election nearly every one of the 
ex-Republican papers announced the size of the majority which they 


| would accept as an evidence that Mr. BLAINE was honored and trusted 


by those who had the best means of knowing him, and that the Republi- 
can Party was still intact in its strength. As the Republican leaders had 
declared that they would be satisfied with ten thousand majority, the 
opposition thought it safe to fix the majority they required at from four- 
teen to seventeen thousand. When the returns showed that Mr. ROBIE’s 
plurality was close upon twenty thousand, it was discovered that neither 
this nor any other majority would suffice to prove anything for either Mr. 
BLAINE or the Republican party. Mr. ScHuRz in a speech at Chicago 
replied to the argument that Mr. BLarne’s neighbors had shown their 
confidence in his integrity, by saying, ‘‘So much the worse for his 
neighbors.” In November next Mr. Scuurz will add, ‘‘So much the 
worse for the people of the United States.”’ 

It is said by one ex-Republican newspaper that there is a great incon- 
sistency between the jubilation over the returns from Maine, and the 
expressions of Republican anxiety as to Ohio, and even as to the general 
result in November. Some years ago this paper was on the winning 
side, and understood exactly the two apparently inconsistent but really 
simultaneous emotions. It knew what it was to feel happy on election 
nights in September and October, and yet to allow no kind of evidence 
or assurance to abate its anxieties as to what November would bring 
forth. Now that it has gone over to the losing side it is relieved of this 
conflict of emotions. But its memory should be long enough to make 
the matter intelligible to it. 


IN a recent speech Governor LonG of Massachusetts commented very 
properly upon the abuse of the word Independent, which prevails in 
some parts of the country, but not, we are happy to say, in Pennsylvania, 
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As he well said, there may be as genuine an independence of mind and 
conscience in the resolve to act with a great party, as in that to break 
away from it. The system of government we have inherited from Eng- 
land and modified to suit our own needs, implies co-operation of citizens 
in the great bodies called parties, and necessitates the surrender of indi- 
vidual preferences'and the suppression of individual convictions on minor 
points, for the sake of common action. In France, in Italy, in Germany, 
and even in England parliamentary government has all but broken down 
through the dissolution of the great parties into small, quarrelsome and 
often unprincipled factions. In our system party coherence is not of 
such a immediate importance. But even in America a stop may be put 
to legislation through the dissolution of the great parties into cliques and 
clubs such as embarrass France. 

The true independence is that which constitutes the conscience of the 
individual citizen a tribunal before which the parties must plead for his 
support. It finds no better illustration in the present campaign than in 
the action of that portion of our Irish citizens which has dissolved its 
relations with the-Democratic party. In no case of recent change of 
party relations has the wrench been so great as in this, and in none has 
there been so much social pressure to prevent action. But as in Maine, 
so in every commonwealth of the country where voters of Irish birth are 
found, there has been a breaking of ranks through the conviction that 
they have voted too long with a party which favors that policy which has 
been the ruin of their native country. The last announcement of this 
sort is that even in Texas the Democratic leaders are troubled by the 
apprehension that the whole Irish vote of the state may be given to Mr. 
BLAINE. This we do not think likely. In no quarter does the Irish 
revolt extend to even the majority of this class of citizens. It embraces 
only those who are intelligent enough to perceive the full significance of 
a vote for a free trade party, and conscientious enough to resist the pow- 
erful influences which press upon them to cast it. The significance of 
the change which is going on is not that the Irish voters of America are 
leaving the Democratic for the Republican party, but that they are 
dividing the Irish Democrats and Irish Republicans, the latter body 
being somewhat the smaller in numbers but stronger in every element 
that entitles men to social weight. 

As a last resort Zhe New York Herald makes its appeal to the 
antipathy between the Irish and Negro race, alleging that as the colored 
men are unanimous for Mr. BLAINE, the Irish should be equally unani- 
mous for Mr. CLEVELAND. Perhaps evenin Texas it may be found that 
this supposed antipathy is a very superficial matter after all, and that the 
Irish people in the Southern states may be found to be the most earnest 
and determined protectors of the colored voters in the exercise of their 
political rights. In the West the appeal is made to another supposed 
antipathy. In Ohio the Irish are told that they must not go over to the 
Republicans, because all ‘the Dutch”’ belong tothat party. The Presi- 
dent of the German Republican Association recently addressed an open 
letter to the President of the Irish Republican Association in Ohio, 
assuring him that no such antipathy existed on the German side of the 
line, and that the Irish voter who decided to support Mr. BLAINE’s can- 
didacy, would find nothing but friendship and goodwill among the 
German part of the Republican party. 


As our readers are aware, we have protested against what we think 
the unfair treatment Mr. CARL ScHuRz has received at the hands of 
some Republicans, while recognizing the provocation he has given by 
gross unfairness in his discussion of Mr. BLAINE’s personal character. 
We regret to say that Mr. Scuurz has added to this provocation by his 
conduct at Milwaukee. His visit to that city was preceeded by a very 
lively correspondence with a number of his German friends, who 
reminded him that a close parallel for his attacks upon Mr. BLAINE 
might be found in the attacks made upon himself for his connection with 
Mr. VILLARD’s railroads and their organ 7he Evening Post. On visit- 
ing that city he invited these friends to seats on the platform, which they 
agreed to accept upon condition that they should have the liberty of 
questioning him while he spoke, and that one of their number should 
have half an hour to reply to his speech, which he promised would be 
short. His Democratic audience however resented and suppressed 
every attempt at questioning, although Mr. Scuurz might have carried 
out the agreement by refusing to continue ¢o speak unless its terms were 
kept. Instead of speaking for an hour and a quarter, he continued for 


over three hours. At the conclusion the German Democrat who pre- 





_sided announced that his business as chairman was ended, and that the 


Republicans, if they wished to hold a meeting, must organize and con- 
duct it themselves. As a consequence the rowdy element in attendance 
ended the proceedings in confusion and uproar. Throughout it all Mr. 
SCHURz seems to have done nothing to secure the keeping of his pro- 
mises, and his former friends in Milwaukee justly think that they were 
entrapped into hearing a speech against their party by promises which 
never were meant to be kept. Mr. ScHurz thinks he is going to elevate 
Mr. CLEVELAND to the presidency by converting the political platform 
into a “‘coward’s castle,” he has mistaken the temper of more kinds of 
Americans than the Germans. 


AFTER long hesitation and much dissension the Tammany Hall organ- 
ization has endorsed the nomination of Mr. CLEVELAND, in as curious a 
document as ever was adopted for such a purpose. It might be summed 
up: “ Damn him, we will do what we can for him.” It was carried by 
the votes of about 500 out of the 1350 members, the majority being 
either absent or abstaining. Senator Grapy led the opposition, impeach- 
ing Mr. CLEVELAND especially for his subserviency to the corporations 
which own the elevated railways, and declaring that he and his immedi- 
ate associates had no intention of voting for him. For his own part he 
meant to support Mr. BUTLER. Whatcomfort Mr. CLEVELAND'’s friends 
may derive from this action, they certainly are welcome to. It was said 
that the omen of Mr. BLAINE’s defeat was found in the fact that no other 
Republican nomination had been received in such a fashion as his was. 
Certainly no other Democratic nomination ever was endorsed in this 
fashion in New York city. 


Mr. CLEVELAND contradicts one statement in the recent letter of Mr. 
NELSON with regard to his position as a revenue reformer. He author- 
izes Zhe World to deny that he wrote letters to congressmen from his 
own state, urging them to vote for the Morrison bill. He does not 
authorize a contradiction of Mr. NELSON’s much more important state- 
ment that he heartily approved of that bill and is in complete sympathy 
with Mr. CARLISLE and the other Free Tradersin Congress. This shows 
that whatever Mr. CLEVELAND'S opinions may be, he perceives the im- 
portance of remaining as long as possible on the fence with reference to 
the tariff. His letter of acceptance indeed shows that he is a free trader 
in principle, but expresses this in terms which are ambiguous to the 
popular ear. 

Mr. HENDRICKS continues to discuss the financial question after a 
fashion which serves to display his own ignorance. He has heard and 
read so much loose talk about a ‘“‘surplus of revenue,”’ that he has come 
to believe that the Republicans are locking up in the Treasury the large 
sums which represent the excess of the national receipts over the expen- 
ditures. He very gravely promises that when the Democrats get into 
power there shall be no surplus, and that this money will be turned into 
the channels of trade and business. If Mr. HENDRICKS would but read 
The Times of New York, he would learn that the Republicans are using 
this excess of revenue to pay off the debt with “shameful” rapidity ; 
and if he will study some elementary work on American finance, he will 
discover that we have no idle surplus locked up in the Treasury, and will 
have none until all the ‘‘ WINDom ” bonds have been redeemed. 


SEVERAL of the Massachusetts Republicans having referred to the 
promise of the Republican platform to reduce the burden of tariff taxa- 
tion, and yet to maintain the protective character of the tariff, Ze Times 
of New York challenges them to say how this could be done. In its 
view there can be no reduction which would bring the income of the 
government within proper bounds, that would not amount to an abandon- 
ment of the method of protection. Among the Republicans of that state, 
however, there seems to be a general feeling in favor of placing raw 
sugar on the free list,—a measure strongly advocated by Zhe Boston 
Journal. Sugar contributes more to the national revenue than any other 
article classified in the tariff. It is not, and probably can not, be pro- 
duced in the United States in a quantity that even approximates to the 
national demand. Our present production is but a fraction of what we 
consume, and it has not been increased materially since the present 
duties were imposed. It is true that experiments are making with refer- 
ence to the production of sugar from sorghum on a great scale. If these 
should prove successful, they would furnish a reason for maintaining the 
sugar duties, while at the same time they would put an end to the gov- 
ernment revenue from sugar. At any rate, whether by putting imported 
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raw sugars on the free list, or by making the importation of sugar as im- 
possible as that of wheat through the abundance of home production, the 
revenue must be reduced by the abolition of this tax on one of the articles 
of prime necessity. It is not surprising that the sugar producers of 
Louisiana, should be alarmed at the prospects of their market, and that 
they should have refused a renomination to Mr. ELLIs because of his 
vote for the Morrison Tariff bill. But what the country may do for 
their industry in the future must be in the shape of a premium on pro- 
duction, rather than the restriction on importation. 


IN Missouri, as in Western Virginia, the Greenbackers and the Re- 
publicans have fused in the nomination of a state ticket, and, we regret 
to say, contemplate the nomination of an electoral ticket of the same 
kind. We hold it to be perfectly proper that these or any parties should 
unite in effecting a reform of state government, and in every matter that 
does not affect the principles at stake in national politics. But fusion in 
national politics amounts to nothing less than a declaration of want of 
principle on both sides. Zhe Advertiser refers to this transaction as a 
fresh evidence that Mr. BUTLER is in alliance with the friends of Mr. 
BLAINE. We have not observed in its columns a single editorial refer- 
ence to the fusion of the Democrats with the Greenbackers in Michigan 
and Iowa, which ought to prove equally that the friends of Mr. CLEVE- 
LAND have made a bargain with those of Mr. BUTLER. 


WE notice that the superintendent of public instruction in North 
Carolina has been refused a renomination by the Democrats of that 
state, on the ground that he favored the passage of Mr. BLair’s bill for 
the distribution of a portion of the public revenue for the suppression of 
illiteracy. That bill evidently is destined to prove a dividing wedge in 
Southern politics. Its friends embrace a large section of the most 
intelligent and religious people of the South; and these are not likely to 
feel themselves at home in a party which out-CALHOUNS Mr. JOHN C. 
CALHOUN in the assertion of state rights, and puts its theories in the way 
of every measure that looks to the elevation of the Southern people. It 
is unfortunate that the Republicans have not made more of this question 
in the present campaign. 


Mr. GLADSTONE is delivering a series of addresses to his constituents 
in Midlothian, which are inferior in interest only to those he made four years 
ago on the eve of the generalelection. He denies the right of the House of 
Lords to obstruct legislation on a question which relates to the interest 
and constitution of the other branch of the legislature, refuses to contem- 
plate the possibility of a dissolution of Parliament on that account, but 
refuses equally to discuss the question of modifying the Constitution of 
the House of Lords. He confines himself in the main to the Franchise 
bill, declaring it impossible to pass both that bill and a redistribution bill at 
the same session, and denying that anything less than a disagreement 
between the ministry and the House of Commons, furnished a proper 
occasion for a dissolution. In this position Mr. GLADSTONE probably 
has the great majority of his party with him. The Radicals however 
insist that while in 1880 he was leading the van, in 1884 he is lagging in 
the rear. There is an appearance of this, because Radicals like Mr. 
BRIGHT and Mr. CHAMBERLAIN managed to get the first and loudest 
word in the present discussion. But now that Mr. GLADSTONE’s view of 
the situation is before the country, we think it probable that Liberal 
opinion will crystallize around his proposals, and that his party will look 
to him for farther initiative if the Lords refuse to take the hints he 
throws out. 


ON one point Mr. GLADSTONE certainly made a showing to the credit 
of his own administration. It has been charged that whereas he entered 
upon office with promises of economy and peace, he has been keeping 
the country in war and the expenses of war ever since. He shows, how- 
ever, that in the four years preceding the shift from a Conservative to a 
Liberal administration, there had been a deficit of nearly thirty-six mil- 
lion dollars ; while in the four years following that there has been a sur- 
plus of nearly eight million. In the former four years the country had 
paid off less than sixty-five million dollars of the national debt; in the 
latter, one hundred and twenty-five millions, which he hoped to make 
one hundred and sixty-five millions by the end of the fiscal year. This 
excellent exhibit is due in part tothe great ability of Mr. GLADSTONE as 
a master of finance, and to the faithfulness with which Mr. CHILDERS 
has followed in his footsteps. 





LorpD DuFFERIN is to be transferred to the vice-royalty of India from 
the Embassy at Constantinople. This change from a Scotch-Roman 
Catholic to an Irish Protestant as the head of the Indian Empire, 
probably will soothe the alarms of some good Protestants who fear that 
India was about to become an appanage of the Pope’s. As the income 
attached to the position is the largest in the gift of the British Crown, it 
will be very welcome to a nobleman in moderate circumstances ; and as 
no statesman in the English diplomatic service has rendered the country 
such admirable service in difficult positions as has Lord DUFFERIN, the 
promotion is well deserved. We hope that his Lordship, when his term 
of service is ended, will state to the world his opinion as to what British 
administration has done for the enrichment or impoverishment of India. 
His work on the Irish land question shows that he possesses the grasp of 
facts and the mastery of economic principle necessary to the formation 
of an adequate judgment. If he will follow the analogy which at once 
suggests itself between Irish and the East Indian conditions, he will see 
in each a country ruined by the competition of British wealth in the 
destruction of its manufactures, and overpopulated only through ‘the 
disproportion of the opportunities of employment to population,” as he 
himself said of Ireland. . 

Mr. CHAUNCEY DEPEW, who visited Ireland this summer,'returns with 
the conviction that nothing but the development of Irish manufactures 
under a protective tariff will avail for the restoration of prosperity to that 
country. He found this opinion spreading rapidly among the leaders of 
the Irish people, who regard home rule as a necessary step to a neces- 
sary change in the fiscal policy of the country. This diffusion of pro- 
tectionist opinion in Ireland is due mainly to the pressure exerted by the 
friends of Ireland in America during the last ten years. It is important 
as indicating a line upon which the agitation for Irish interests might be 
broadened so as to include all classes and parties in Ireland. 


THE new parliament of Belgium has passed an education law in 
accordance with the demands of the clerical party. The proposal of this 
law led to violent riots in the streets of the Belgian cities. It is feared 
that its approval by the King will result in still more violent collisions. 
Whether to carry out the constitutional maxim that the sovereign must be 
governed by the advice of his ministers, or to preserve public order by 
disregarding that maxim, is the problem ‘now before King LEOPOLD. 
We presume that as a Liberal he will regard a temporary riot as a lesser 
evil than the bad precedent which would be set by a disregard of consti- 
tutional maxims. 


“ EVERYTHING but cowards!’’ were the concluding words in the 
Duke of WELLINGTON’Ss abuse of the Connaught Rangers during one of 
his Spanish campaigns. Much the same might be said of the royal 
caste in Europe. With the exception of the House of Romanoff under 
the pressure of Nihilist terrorism, they have shown unflinching courage 
in the most trying situations. The cholera has broken out in Naples 
with a violence which exceeds anything that has been seen in Franee. 
The death rate has risen to four hundred a day. Yet King HUMBERT 
remained in the city, when every one else that could escape from it took 
his departure, and visited the hospitals day after day to encourage the 
sick and their attendants. The priest who accompanied him fell a vic- 
tim. It is acts of this kind that do much to explain the enthusiasm with 
which the House of Savoy attaches the people to itself, in spite of more 
serious faults of character. 


[See ‘‘ News Summary,” page 382.) 








THE SECOND BATCH OF MULLIGAN LETTERS. 


T must be some time since the ex-Republicans awakened to the fact 
that their charges against the Republican candidate as based on the 
so-called ‘‘ MULLIGAN Letters”’ were not having that effect on the Ameri- 
can voter which they had hoped for. The course of the political cam- 
paign has not been affected thus far by what to them seemed enough to 
justify them in leaving the Republican party without avowing that it is 
their sympathy with Free Trade that draws them to its rival. Especially 
their case against Mr. BLAINE has been weakened by the evidence that 
they are not disinclined by their moral loftiness and righteousness of 
indignation from urging the election of a gentleman who in point of 
character certainly is more objectionable to the average voter than Mr. 
BLAINE would be, if all that is alleged against him were true. In this 
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state of mind it is not wonderful that our ex-Republican friends should 
seek for something additional in order to incriminate Mr. BLAINE. At 
first we were threatened with a scandal like that which has injured Mr. 
CLEVELAND so badly; but when Mr. BLAINE took one Democratic 
editor by the throat for traducing his family, there was an indisposition on 
the part of these papers even to rehearse the tale in the safe fashion em- 
ployed by Zhe Times of New York in its issue of August 2d. 

Now, at last, with the significance of the Maine election staring them 
in the face, our friends have taken counsel with the evil genius which 
has presided over their efforts from the first, and have given the public 
a fresh lot of the letters which passed between Mr. BLAINE and Messrs. 
CALDWELL and FISHER with reference to investments in Little Rock 
railroad stock. We say their evil genius, for something like what the old 
theologians called “ judicial blindness’’ must have fallen on them before 
they undertook a publication which robs their chief witness of the last 
shred of repute as an honest and fair-minded man, which destroys the 
whole force of the charge they have been making the most of for the past 
three months, and which furnishes the amplest confirmation that the 
view Mr. BLAINE took of his transactions before the committee of invest- 
igation was that which he had maintained in the course of his cor- 
respondence with Messrs. FISHER and CALDWELL. These letters do all 
that, and they do not furnish a single new point for attack on Mr. 
BLAINE'S record, or contradict in any material point that account of his 
dealings on which he has rested his case, while they do furnish or suggest 
the most natural explanation of much that was ambiguous and was used 
to his discredit in the letters first published. 

For months past the ex-Republican newspapers have been harping 
on the fact that while Mr. BLAINE professed to read in Congress all the 
correspondence he had with Mr. FIsHER, the list furnished by Mr. Mut- 
LIGAN seemed to show that one letter on that listhad not been read. At 
first, the suppression of several was charged, but a closer analysis of the 
two statements brought this down to one. It was stated with every pos- 
sible variety of allegation that Mr. BLAINE had confessed judgment by 
this suppression, and that his denial could have no weight whatever 
against the assertion of this unknown man. Mr. MULLIGAN must be 
accurate and veracious in his statements, for it was necessary to assume 
this in order to prove Mr. BLAINE a liar. Even Zhe Sun was so dis- 
gusted as to undertake the impossible task of convincing an ex-Repub- 
lican newspaper that this was not reasonable, and that even Mr. BLAINE 
had some right to fair play. Now, at last, it appears that Mr. MULLIGAN 
was neither accurate in his original statement nor truthful in his subse- 
quent dealing with the matter. It cannot have escaped both him and 
Mr. FISHER for the last eight years that this point was one which 
Mr. BLAINE’S enemies were making great use of. We cannot believe 
that they were unaware, until after the Maine election, that Mr. BLAINE 
was right in his denial, and they wrong in the assertion made in 1876. 
But the new publication fully shows this. These worthies, without a 
word of explanation or apology, announce that the original of that letter, 
which Mr. BLAINE was charged with receiving and suppressing, was in 
their possession all the time, and only now is given to the public! This 
fact is of much more significance than might appear on the surface. 
Upon the veracity of these two gentlemen depends nearly the whole 
case against Mr. BLAINE. No other two men have had so much bol- 
stering from the ex-Republican papersin this regard. But as the case 
has been put before the public by this new publication, they stand con- 
victed of taking the most disingenuous course in regard to these letters, for 
the purpose of injuring the Republican candidate. 

If any confirmatory evidence were needed as to the character of these 
men, it would be furnished by the drift of the letters they omitted in their 
first disclosures, and now give to the world. In the letters formerly 
published, they left out everything that could be taken as an indication 
that Mr. BLAINE had adopted in his correspondence with Messrs. FISHER 
and CALDWELL the view of his transactions with them which he gave to 
the country in 1876. The new letters are plentiful in their evidence on 
this point. They showthat a misunderstanding asto the terms of a verbal 
agreement in the purchase of stock had resulted first in a sharp contro- 
versy, and then ina personal quarrel, whose bitterness still lingers in the 
minds of Messrs. FISHER and MULLIGAN. Again andagain, Mr. BLAINE 
stated his view of the case, maintaining that he had not received what 
he had a right to expect from his correspondents, and in one letter Mr. 
CALDWELL supports this view in unmistakable terms. Much is meant 
to be made of the last letter of the series in which Mr. BLAINE asks Mr. 





FISHER to put his view of the case before the Committee of Investiga- 
tion then in session or about to meet. But the whole correspondence 
shows that Mr. BLAINE took just the view he asked to have certified, and 
that with a directness that implied that he could conceive of no other 
view being taken by any one. 

It is claimed that the correspondence shows that Mr. BLAINE spoke 
an untruth in saying he had no stock operations with Mr. THomas A. 
Scotr. But they contain no proof of this. They do contain an allega- 
tion from Mr. FISHER to Mr. BLAINE that the latter had sold a large 
block of stocks to Mr. Scotr; and they contain a reference to a hope 
Mr. BLAINE entertained that Mr. Scotr would come to the help of the 
road atatime when it wasin difficulties. Butno sane and just man with this 
evidence before him would think of taking Mr. FISHER’s statement in 
this letter against the flat denial given by both Mr. Scotr and Mr. 
BLAINE on this point. As to the expectation expressed by Mr. BLAINE, 
the same evidence shows that it was disappointed. 

It is claimed that the letter to Mr. FISHER, accompanying the famous 
letter to Mr. CALDWELL in which Mr. BLAINE referred to his ruling 
against the attempt to saddle the bill granting lands to this railroad with 
an objectionable bill in favor of another road, confirms the bad sense 
which the ex-Republicans have been trying to fix on that letter. But 
exactly the contrary is true. The letter to Mr. CALDWELL gives no war- 
rant forthe assertions of Mr. BLAINE’s enemies in the first place. It 
makes no offer of any improper use of Mr. BLAINE’S official position or 
influence in behalf of any private person or corporation. It does not 
even, as the milder version of the charge runs, plead the favor of a ruling 
as Speaker as a reason for being treated with consideration in the matter 
of getting a share in the bonds. The service Mr. BLAINE refers to is not 
the ruling in favor of the road; for that, as he is careful to explain, is 
what any Speaker must have done. It is that he suggested the point of 
order on which that ruling was based, a suggestion which might have 
been made by any member of Congress, or even by any onlooker who 
had an acquaintance with parliamentary law. It was this work of 
supererogation, which Mr. BLAINE was in no sense bound to do, which 
was not done even in his official capacity as a member of Congress, 
much less in that of Speaker of the House, that he mentions to Mr. 
CALDWELLas giving him some claim to consideration as one who had shown 
himself a friend of the road long before he had had any thought of invest- 
ing in its bonds. Whether, as Mr. MEADE says, that letter was in bad 
taste, or not, it certainly gives no warrant for the charge that its author 
ever used his official position or influence, or suggested that he might 
use either, for any corrupt purpose whatever. 

The worst has been made of this letter by connecting it with an ex- 
pression in a later letter, in which Mr. BLAINE says that if admitted to a 
share in the enterprise, he ‘‘ will not prove adeadhead.” It is one of the 
services rendered to Mr. BLAINE’s friends by the new letters, that they 
put into the clearest light what Mr. BLAINE meant by that expression, 
and show it to be exactly what Mr. MEADE insisted in his admirable 
pamphlet. His offer was to take an active part in the work of putting 
the securities of the new road on the market; and as if to guard against 
any other construction of the expression, Mr. FISHER writes of Mr. 
BLAINE having used his political influence to sell his purchase of 
bonds on terms favorable to himself. 

It is true that Mr. FISHER writes in some of his worst-tempered letters 
as though tlere were an opening for him to exercise on Mr. BLAINE the 
kind of black-mail that is now attempted. But a closer observation of 
his words show that this refers to the indignation Mr. BLAINE’s friends in 
Maine may feel at finding themselves the owners of bonds and stocks on 
which he has made a handsome profit, but which they find worth much 
less than they were represented. Mr. BLAINE must have foreseen this 
possibility from the start. Nothing but a firm conviction that these bonds 
were worth all that was claimed for them could have induced a man of 
his foresight to risk his political standing by seeking a market for them 
among his own neighbors. When at last his hopes about them,—hopes 
easily entertained in that time of elasticity and confidence,—had proved 
mistaken, he made every reparation in his power by taking these bonds 
back from their purchasers at the terms on which he had sold them. 
This he did at his own great loss. 

We gather from the tenor of the whole correspondence that Mr. 
BLAINE had reason, before he was done with this worthy set of railroad 
men, to see the force of the old Scotch proverb: ‘“‘ They that wad sup 
brose wi’ the Deil, need a lang spoon.” . 
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THE LOADS THE CITIES CARRY. 


WRITER in the October issue of Harper's Magazine gives numer- 
ous figures to show the enormous municipal indebtedness of the 
country. The net debt of New York City alone was, in 1880, over a 
hundred millions of dollars ($101,591,455), while the debts of all the 
cities and towns in the United States, the same year, were six hundred 
and fifty million ($649,161,544). But these figures are not new; the real 
matter for concern is how the cities and towns are to be helped in carry- 
ing the burden. Few of them can keep pace, by taxation, with the 
demand for public improvements—schools, water, bridges, sewers, pave- 
ments and all the other vital objects of municipal concern. In Phila- 
delphia, for example, many things call for the doing, but cannot be 
done. The taxes are heavy, but the revenues are inadequate. More and 
purer water is imperatively demanded. So also are new school houses. 
So is a great bridge at Market Street. So is a decent paving of the 
streets throughout the city and the total abolition of the abominable cob- 
blestones. Yet these improvements cannot be had. At the present rate 
of progress, years and scores of years will roll by before the surplus of 
the city revenues in excess of the necessary current expenditure will 
suffice to provide the things that are needed at this present moment. 

Where, then, is the remedy for this? Is it an increase of taxation? 
Is it in further additions to the debt? Obviously, few tax-payers and few 
intelligent economists will answer either question affirmatively. The 
debts are already very great, as the writer in Harfer’s shows, and others 
before him have repeatedly shown. The rate of taxation in cities of 
importance is heavy—in some of them oppressive and destructive. Take 
the neighboring city of Wilmington, for example, where the assessment 
of real estate is actually at the ‘‘ cash value,”’ and the rate of tax is $1.10 
on the hundred dollars for city purposes, and forty cents for schools, with 
an addition of fifty cents on the hundred dollars levied by the county 
on a valuation about 30 per cent. below cash value) for county and poor 
purposes, making altogether, say, $1.85 on the hundred dollars. This is 
a heavy taxation. It is quite as bad as that in Philadelphia. Yet Wil- 
mington is discussing new schemes of spending money—a better water 
supply and distribution, a complete system of drainage, and a replace- 
ment of the bad pavements which, as in this city, remain in many of the 
streets. The funded debt goes on increasing; there is no constitutional 
prohibition to stop its growth; and with the taxes at their present rate it 
would be reckless folly to make them greater. 

The fact is that the municipalities must have relief. They pay large 
sums to the States. The States must do without these. They can get 
aid from the surplus resources of the general government. The duties 
on foreign importations and the internal tax on whisky produce more 
revenue than the national treasury requires. Some of this must be used 
in the States—for education and other objects. Helping the States will 
help the people. In our own case, taxes now drawn into the treasury at 
Harrisburg can remain in the county and city treasuries. Philadelphia 
is drawn upon, each year, for about a million of dollars of direct taxation 
to help fill the State’s pocket. Suppose that the State could do without 
this—how much might be done by Philadelphia with it? 








POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
THE BENEFITS OF THE TARIFF SYSTEM. 


[NoTE.—This article appears in the North American Review for 
October, it being one of three on the same general subject. (The other 
authors are Mr. John Roach, and Hon. Nelson Dingley, of Maine.) We 
give here nearly the whole of Prof. Thompson’s article,—as much as is 
consistent with the rule of the Review that “liberal extracts’? may be 
made from its pages, but no article may be extracted entire; and we 
acknowledge the courtesy of Mr. Rice for permission to print so fully. 
It should be added that owing to the brevity of his article, Prof. Thomp- 
son explains that he does not attempt to treat in it the influence of Pro- 
tection on the balance of trade, on mechanical inventions, and in the 
matter of national defense,—all subjects of the first importance.—Eb. 
THE AMERICAN. | 


Orr country has had a larger experience in the matter of fiscal policies 

than any other. Nine times in less than a century it has shifted 
from protection to free trade, or some compromise between the two, and 
back again.* Now, after a longer persistence in the protective policy 
than in any policy previously, it is asked to abandon it, in the face of 
evidence that it is the road to national wealth, industrial independence, 
and a closer union of the nation. 





* In 95 years the country has had 63 of protection and 32 of free trade, or a compromise. 
The former came in the years 1789-1801, 1812-1816, 1824-1835, 1840-1847, 1860-1884. 





The fundamental difference between the protectionist and the free- 
trader is, that the former believes in legislation that shall give direction 
to the nation’s industrial growth, while the latter holds that that direction 
may and must be left to the intelligence of individuals acting for their 
private interests. Protectionists claim that the nation has the intelligence 
and the authority to effect a codrdinate development of its industries by 
law, and that the general interest will be served by its use of these. The 
present discussion is confined to this last point. 

That a diversified industry is necessary to the national well-being, has 
been conceded by free-trade authorities from Adam Smith’s time till our 
own. We may take it for granted, therefore, that no class of Americans 
would be content to see our people employed, as they were a hundred 
years ago, in agriculture and the ruder mechanic arts exclusively. If 
any proof is needed of the misery of a country in that condition, it will 
be found in the history of the decade of 1780-1790. The fathers of the 
Republic, in their efforts to raise its people from the poverty, discontent 
and turbulence into which the country was sinking, created a national 
government empowered to extend to the industries of the country that 
protection for want of which they were expiring. They gave Congress 
“power to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises, to pay the 
debts, and provide for the common defense and general welfare of the 
United States.” The first Congress, consisting largely of the authors of 
the Constitution, passed a law to levy duties on imports ‘for the pay- 
ment of the debts of the United States, and for the encouragement of 
American manufactures.’ The author of that bill was James Madison, 
the expounder of the Constitution. The free-trade theory was urged on 
the Constitutional Convention by a club of gentlemen who had imbibed 
the ideas of the French physiocrats at whose feet Adam Smith studied, 
but it met with no support. 

That a country situated as was America could have made its begin- 
ning as a manufacturing nation without the collective action of its people 
through their government, is a supposition contradicted by uniform 
experience. At that time the state of the markets was such that England 
and France stood ready to supply us with everything except the rudest 
articles, at a price with which our own producers could not compete. 
Buying in the cheapest market as a fixed policy might have resulted in 
keeping America on the industrial level of Ireland, Turkey, and India, to 
the neglect of the natural resources for manufactures in the products of 
our country and in the genius of our people. The situation of 1780-1790 
differs from that of to-day only in degree and in detail; every return to 
the policy of that unhappy decade has resulted in a return to something 
of its miseries. 


That the quality of our manufacturing has been good, is affirmed by 
our rivals. Dr. Playfair in an article critical of our tariff, has expressed 
his admiration for the honesty and thoroughness of our work, finding in 
this a survival of the old Puritan spirit. Professor Rouleaux, in his let- 
ters on the Centennial Exhibition, bears the same testimony, but ascribes 
it to our tariff policy, which he says has kept us from accepting the ideal 
of cheapness taught by English free-traders to Germany and other 
countries. 

That protection has discouraged commerce, is asserted by some who 
use that word in the narrow sense of international interchanges only. If 
commerce mean ‘the exchange of services and commodities between 
persons of different industrial function,” then the protective policy has 
been a powerful promoter of commerce. It has diversified functions 
within the nation, lifting our people above the uniformity in which no 
man needs or helps his neighbor, into a state of mutual interdependence 
that is modifying our political as well as our industrial life. At the 
opening of the late war, Mr. Henry C. Carey showed President Lincoln 
a railroad map of the country, and pointed to the long lines that stretched 
across the land, always to the sea coast, while few or none ran north and 
south to bind the sections in one. Our railroad system took its first 
shape under the tariff of 1847; under that of 1860 the lines begin to run 
southward, adding the warp to the woof. 

As to our foreign commerce, its amount has increased five hundred 
per cent. in the same time that England’s has increased three hundred 
and fifty per cent. If we export too much food and raw materials, and 
too few manufactured goods, this may be traced to twocauses. We have 
neglected the development of our carrying trade on the ocean, leaving 
our shipping entirely outside the protective system, with the result that 
protectionists would have expected. As a consequence, the manufac- 
turers of the country have not enjoyed facilities for getting their wares 
before the world, and we have sold only those things that the countries 
rich in shipping must take of us. This kind of commerce has also been 
stimulated by our land policy. 

To agriculture, the protective policy has secured a home market for 
its products more constant and remunerative than it could get without. 
The foreign consumer of our wheat, etc., seeks in all quarters for a pro- 
ducer that will sell more cheaply than we. In India the ryot’s income 
averages thirty shillings a year, and consequently wheat can be raised 
more cheaply there than in Minnesota. But the American artisan has 
no choice; he eats an American loaf. Under a free-trade policy we 
should have left the artisans we employ in Europe, and fed them only so 
far as the competition with Hindoo ryots and Hungarian or Russian 
peasants permitted ; by protection we have brought them to our own 
shores and made them the farmer’s best customers. If the tariff were 
deprived of its protective character, many of these would be obliged to 
become farmers, or leave the country. Is the farmer to be benefited by 
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converting his customers into his competitors, or banishing them? Is it 
not to his advantage to have about him a great body of persons who ar 
not living by farming? That he is benefited by the policy that ‘brings 
the artisan into neighborhood with him, is shown to demonstration by 
the statistics recently published by the Agricultural Bureau. The annual 
value of a man’s labor in farming, and the value of land per acre, are 
inversely proportional to the concentration of labor upon agriculture 
exclusively. Where three-fourths of the people are farmers, two do not 
produce as much as one does in our manufacturing commonwealths. 
Mississippi has no county that produces a million dollars’ worth of farm 
products; Massachusetts has but two that produce less than ten millions’ 
worth. My own conversion from free trade was completed in 1867, at a 
meeting called in a Western town I was visiting, at which the farmers 
were clubbing their savings to set up acotton-factory. I found their 
reasonings unanswerable. 

The effect of the protective policy on the condition of the American 
workman is a matter of growing interest, since that policy is increasing 
the number and influence of this class, and is forcing attention to its 
wants and wishes. Before 1848, little heed was given to the wage- 
earners, and no statistics were collected as to their condition. It is said 
that they are well off for reasons with which the tariff has nothing to do, 
because of the natural advantages of the country, and the consequent 
high productivity of labor; and that they always have had an easy time 
in a country where there is plenty of land and abundance of natural re- 
sources of all kinds. But the closer students of our social development 
hold a contrary opinion. The picture of the artisan’s condition a hundred 
years ago, given us by Mr. MacMaster in his ‘‘ History of the American 
People,”’ and that of fifty years ago by Mathew Carey in his “ Letters on 
the Charities of Philadelphia in 1829,” are amply confirmed by what is 
told by those who remember the rise of the manufactures of New Eng- 
land. The American workman of that day was hardly, if at all, better 
off than his English competitor. He was ill paid, fed, clothed, and 
housed ; and the facilities for the education of his children were of the 
poorest. In some cases the children of the poor ran naked all summer, 
to save their scanty clothes for winter. People died of absolute want in 
our cities every winter, and the wages of women were twenty-five cents 
aday. The condition of our working classes at present is not all that it 
should be, but it is so much above the European level as to be a matter 
of just national pride. The evidence of the difference is furnished by our 
consular reports, by Mr. Porter’s valuable letters, and by the volume on 
wages in the census of 1880. 

That this high average of comfort could be maintained in the absence 
of protection is not maintained by free-traders generally; it is not a 
defensible proposition. Our difference in this respect corresponds to the 
political difference between democratic America and monarchical Europe; 
and the abolition of discriminations in favor of American labor must 
result in bringing our work-people down to a level at which their brethren 
are held in countries where equality has never superseded privilege. 
The good estate of our laborers is not a matter of economic advantage 
merely. It tends to check the spread of discontent and of subversive 
social theories ; it enables them to live a more human life in family, 
church, and state, and to feel that they are not the forgotten and insignifi- 
cant fragments of mankind, but a respected and valued part of our 
citizenry. 

The great objection to protection is, that ‘‘ it raises the prices of manu- 
factured products, thus taking away with one hand all it seems to give 
with the other. It enables the producers of manufactured goods to levy 
upon the consumer a tax nearly equal in amount to the duties assessed 
by the Government upon the imported article, while ‘taxation should be 
for public purposes exclusively.’ It is anti-social ; for the interest of the 
producer, which it seeks to promote, is the interest of a class, while that 
of the consumer, which it ignores, is the interest of society. And the 
interest of the consumer is cheapness simply.’’ That the interest of 
society is in cheapness simply, is open to doubt. An essential character 
of those periods of depression that we call ‘‘ hard times’ is the cheap- 
ness of all commodities. While a small percentage who live on fixed 
incomes, and are independent of the prosperity of producers, may find 
such times enjoyable and wish for their continuance, this is not true of 
the community at large. It watches for an “improvement in prices,”’ by 
which it means arise. Even our free-traders are inconsistent enough to 
dislike hard times, to abuse the tariff as the cause of a condition of things 
that they should have regarded with the liveliest satisfaction,—as though 
protectionist countries had any monopoly of hard times, or the tariff were 
a device to make men wise as well as rich. 

Countries that have large classes living on fixed incomes will have 
many free-traders. In America we may say of this class, De minimis 
non curat lex. American interest lies in the relation of price to price. A 
man complained that what cost but a shilling in Ireland, cost a dollar in 
America; but he came to America because he could get the dollar more 
easily than the shilling. He had labor to sell, as we all have something 
to find a market for. We all are the better for a policy which, if it makes 
things a little dearer, gives us a chance when we come to sell. 


The notion that protection enables a manufacturer to make excessive 
profits by adding the amount of the duty to the price of the goods, and 
thus to levy taxation for other than ‘public purposes exclusively,” is 
contrary at once to the facts and to the teaching of all the great free- 
trade authorities, although it has become a commonplace of free-trade 
argument in America. 


Adam Smith and his school even argue against 





protection from the fact that the home competition, with which the tariff 
cannot interfere, must pull down profits to the average level, by attract- 
ing capital into any channel in which they are excessive. A prohibitcry 
tariff could do no more than put our country into the position it would 
occupy if there were no other manufacturing countries. But even then 
there could be no monopoly of production; much less can there be such 
under a tariff, that only restricts importation. . 
I have written as if I conceded that a protective duty always enhanced 
prices, with the view of showing that, even if it did, the balance of 
benefit would be in its favor. The statistics of prices in 1860 and 1880, 
however, show that the great staples are cheaper now than before the 
tariff was adopted. A protective duty often does its work without adding 
anything to the price that the consumer has to pay for the article. If it 
suffice to reduce the profits of the trader to the point at which he finds it 
more profitable to deal in home than in foreign products, it is enough. 
Many New York houses that once dealt in English goods only, now sell 
little or nothing but what is of American make. They once were zealous 
for free trade, but now are at least indifferent, for they know that they 
are selling as cheaply as before the tariff turned the current of business. 
And they know that the preéminence of New York is not more due to 
her favorable situation for commerce, than to her position between 
Pennsylvania and New England and to her own rapid rise in rank as a 
manufacturing center. The same is true of Chicago. On the other 
hand, the removal of a duty may change the course of. business to our 
disadvantage, without cheapening the product to the consumer. In- 
quiries made by Mr. Chace, of Rhode Island, go to show that the 
removal of the duty on quinine has not made it cheaper at retail; it 
simply has enabled the less honest class of druggists to fill prescriptions 
with the cheaper German and French preparation, and to make a larger 
profit at the expense of the sick. 


ROBERT ELLIS THOMPSON. 








THE ENGLISH ART EXHIBITIONS. 


LIVERPOOL, September |. 

HE art exhibitions ir London end with the month of July. The 

exhibition rooms at the Royal Academy and the Grosvenor Gal- 
lery are then closed, and the art critic is idle. Fortunately for him in 
the interval between his Summer and Winter work in the metropolis, 
something is found for him to do in the provinces. An exhibition of no 
little interest has just been opened in the Walker Art Gallery in Liver- 
pool. Those having it in charge were wise to hold it at this season, since 
it now commands more.careful attention and criticism than would have 
been given to it at an earlier date, when it would have come into com- 
petition with London exhibitions. It is important to English artists, 
because they are sure of being more impartially treated by its Hanging 
Committee than by that of the Royal Academy, for example. Indeed, 
the favoritism shown by the latter is so great, that not a few artists 
declare that a just estimate of modern English art is not to be arrived 
at by the study of the pictures hung in Burlington House. That there is 
strict impartiality in the Walker Art Gallery is shown in the fact that one 
R. A. is ‘skied’ and another “floored.” 

While this is the fourteenth of the annual Liverpool exhibitions, it is 
the first held since the building of the extension to the gallery. It was 
therefore opened, on private view day, Saturday, August 30th, with 
greater ceremony than usual. The Mayor and many prominent citizens 
were present, and there was much speech-making. Thanks were pub- 
licly given to Sir Andrew Barclay Walker, who not only presented the 
Gallery to the city, but now insists that the expense of the late improve- 
ments shall be laid to his charge. A key, as memorial of the occasion, 
was then presented to the Mayor, who, as member of the committee, has 
been actively interested in the welfare of the institution. To-day, the 
public are admitted. The exhibition is an unusually large one. Now 
that the extension is built, there is almost as much hanging space in the 
Walker Gallery as in Burlington House. All the principal art societies 
in the Kingdom hold their separate representative exhibitions in the 
different rooms. Among these may be mentioned especially the Royal 
Society of Painters in Water Colors, the Grosvenor Gallery and the 
Society of Painter Etchers. Over four thousand pictures were sent in, 
and over two thousand have been hung. Pictures belonging to the 
institution have been left on the walls, and some of these, such as 
‘‘Dante’s Dream,”’ decidedly the best of Rossetti’s paintings, are of great 
interest. It must also be mentioned that many of the paintings have 
been already exhibited in London. But to all those who care as much 
for pleasure as for novelty this will not detract from the merits of the 
exhibition. 

There are eight of Mr. Alma-Tadema’s pictures exhibited, and of 
these all are water colors with the exception of two. The finest, perhaps, 
is his portrait of L. Lowenstain, an oil painting. The rich, dark face 
against the white screen is full of character, and all the details of the 
picture, such as the burnished copper and the green acid in the bottle, 
are, it is needless to say, careful and beautiful. Of the water-colors, ‘‘ The 
New Picture,” in which critics are examining a painting, is the most 
striking and characteristic. Sir Frederick Leighton is represented by 
‘Letty,’ a fancy portrait exhibited this year at the Royal Academy, 
‘*Sun-gleams,” and two of his earlier sketches, which are marked by his 
usual charming color and graceful drawing. There is also some of Mr. 
J. E. Millais’s earlier work, viz.: his ‘‘ Lorenzo and Isabella,” the careful 
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realism of which he might to-day imitate with advantage, and a sketch 
of some children riding a hobby-horse, which is utterly commonplace 
and only worthy of his later years. Mr. Hubert Herkomer has fine por- 
traits, notably one of Archibald Forbes, which is wonderfully strong and 
manly, and another of Professor Ruskin, probably the best portrait he 
has ever painted. Of English portrait painters, Mr. W. B. Richmond 
seems to be the one who knows best how to suit his style to his sitters. 
His portraits, therefore, are always strong and characteristic. He 
exhibits an excellent one of Mr. Andrew Lang, one of a lady which is 
almost a Pre-Rapaehlite, and one of a red-coated general, Viscount 
Cra.borne. Mr. C. C. Van Haanen’s ‘“ Afternoon Coffee,” a Venetian 
scene, fine in parts; Mr. E. Blair Leighton’s ‘‘Gladiator’s Wife,’ an 
engraving of which was published in Cassell’s ‘‘ Magazine of Art’’ for 
July ; and ‘“‘ A Fieldmaiden, Brabant,”’ by Mr. C. G. Boughton, in which 
the figure is the same as that of the girl gathering cabbages in the Sep- 
tember Harfer's, are among the principal pictures which have been 
already exhibited in the Royal Academy. Mr. E. A. Abbey’s ‘A Bible 
Reading,” in which the interior of the old house is beautifully drawn, 
and the reader and the women listening are full of character, was hung 
in the Grosvenor Gallery last Spring. Mr. Abbey’s coloring is seldom 
as good as hisdrawing. This picture would be quite as, if not more, 
effective in black and white. 

The finest landscapes in the exhibition are unquestionably those of 
Mr. Alfred Parsons, whose black and white work is well known in Amer- 
ica. He has sent two; one is a water-color and the other an oil-painting. 
Both are very beautiful. In ‘‘ Meadows by the Avon,”’ the oil-painting, 
he represents milkmaids coming home in the golden light of a still even- 
ing. The reflections in the water are wonderfully rich and the whole 
picture is full of feeling. ‘‘ The Daylight Dies’’ is a lovely little water- 
color with strong, dark oak trees, and rocks over which are vines of the 
most delicately worked-out flowers. Mr. Parsons must be ranked with 
the best landscape painters in England. 

Mr. William L. Wyllie has two or three water pieces, but they are 
disappointing. He has been successful in opening the eyes of artists to 
the beauty of the Thames, but he has failed with the Medway. His 
‘‘ Barges Upward Bound, Shooting Rochester Bridge” is spiritless. Of 
the seven pictures sent by Miss Clara Montalba, “ Fishing Smacks ”’ is 
the most striking. It is gray in color, but very vigorous and harmonious. 
She also exhibits her ‘‘ Rico Bridge, Venice,’’ which is one of her 
strongest works, but which is well known and has been seen before in 
other exhibitions. Miss Hilda Montalba’s ‘‘ Vignole, near Venice,” 
shows the lagoon in yellow light, and isremarkably good. There is also 
much careful drawing in Mrs. J. Collier's “‘ By the Tideless, Dolorous, 
Midland Sea.” 

Mrs. John R. Reid’s ‘‘ Rival Grandfathers,” sent from the Grosvenor 
gallery, is the figure piece which attracts most attention. It represents 
two old men showing a childa telescope. It is excellent both in ¢ech- 
nigue and composition, and there is clever drawing and good character 
in the figures. It has already been bought by the Art Committee of the 
Walker Gallery, and hereafter will be included in the permanent exhibi- 
tion. Mr. Reid is a Scotch artist, whose reputation is rapidly increasing. 
Next in interest is Mr. Henry Heliday’s ‘‘ Dante and Beatrice,” in which 
the artist shows their first meeting on the Ponte San Trinita in Florence. 
The pigeons in this picture were painted by Mr. J. T. Nettleship. Mrs. 
M. S. Stillman has a Madonna in the Pre-Raphaelite style, and Miss 
Pickering is represented by ‘‘ By the waters of Babylon we Sat Down and 
Wept,”’ in which the figures are graceful but without feeling. Mr. Julian 
Story, in his “ Asop,”’ gives good figures, but the composition is foolish 
and weak; and Mr. George Clausen contributes several figure pieces, 
the most noteworthy being his ‘Stone Pickers’ May-Day,”’ which has 
both character and action. 

Among the other pictures which deserve special study are Mr. Walter 
Crane’s ‘‘ The Bridge of Life,’’ which is as queer as it is original, and 
‘‘The Fate of Persephone ;’’ Miss Dora Tennant’s ‘‘ The Naiad,” rich in 
color like a litthke Henner ; Mr. Mortimer L. Meupes’ “ Blowing Bubbles,”’ 
a charming little bit; Mr. John O'Connor's ‘‘ Nuremberg; and Mr. 
Keeley Halswelle’s ‘‘ Kilchurn Castle, Loch Awe,” which is good in com- 
position and thoroughly English, but as hard in execution as if it were 
made of cast-iron. 

In addition to the paintings, there is a very good exhibition of etchings. 
The Painter Etchers’ Society, of which Mr. Seymour Haden is the Presi- 
dent, exhibits for the first time in Liverpool. All the principal American 
etchers are well represented. Indeed, the places of honor have been 
assigned tothem. Mr. Joseph Pennell has more prints hung on the line 
than any other exhibitor, and he and Messrs. Duveneck and Parrish have 
each been given a centre. Many of Mr. Parrish’s plates have been 
already exhibited in America. The new ones are principally sketches 
made in Florida, and are small plates. The ‘‘ Bethlehem,” which was 
so highly praised last Winter is now in the Walker Art Gallery. Mr. 
Joseph Pennell’s prints are, with a few exceptions, new. His Italian 
etchings have never been exhibited before. Of these, ‘‘The Swing of 
the Arno, Pisa,” and a “Gateway, San Ghimiguano,”’ are perhaps the 
finest. Three or four of his new Philadelphia plates were exhibited by 
the Academy Art Club last Spring. Several other Philadelphians have 
also contributed. Miss Edith Loring Pierce has eight plates; Miss 
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Blanche Dillaye, three ; Miss Gabrielle D. Clements, four, one of which, 
‘A Granite Quarry,” is particularly good; and Miss Margaret Lesley, 
one. It must be of interest to Philadelphians to know that both Mr. 
Parrish and Mr. Pennell are to have plates in Mr. Hamerton’s new work 
on landscape; and that Miss Pierce’s ‘ Solitude ’’ is to be published in 
the Cassell book for the coming year. 

Mr. Haden has not sent any prints, neither has Mr. Whistler. Of 
the English artists who have contributed, Mr. William Strang is unques- 
tionably the strongest. His command of ¢echuigue is simply wonderful, 
and in this respect he has seldom been equalled. His ‘‘ Entombment” 
is strikingly like a Rembrandt, but then he imitates other artists with the 
same facility. He may be called a Chatterton in etching. He’is/also 
the best figure etcher, though Mr. Mortimer L. Meupes has some capital 
figure pieces. His “A Bitof Gossip ”’ is very clever. Mr. Joseph Knight 
has some beautiful mezzotints. His landscapes suggest Constable. 
Messrs. Edward and Frederick Slocombe contribute several very 
“ pretty’ etchings ; and there is a good portrait in dry paint by Mr. T. 
Irving Dalghish. The other principal exhibitors are Messrs. A. H. 
Haig, J. H. Bradley and W. Ball. The clever French etcher, M. Felix 
Buloit, who is a member of the Society of Painter Etchers, is also well 
represented by three very characteristic etchings. His landscapes are a 
delightful contrast to those of the English etchers. 








NORTH CAROLINA'S AWAKENING. 


RALEIGH, N. C., September 15. 

—. migration of men and of money from the Northern States, 

especially of men from Pennsylvania and of money from New 
England, is anomalous. It is too great and it is increasing too rapidly 
to warrant the conclusion that immigrants hither do not find satisfactory 
homes or money profitable investment. Yet the whole movement both 
of men and of money is much smaller than one would conclude it ought 
to be in proportion to the effort to attract them. 

Since last September, 1,000 persons have come from Pennsylvania 
and Massachusetts to live in North Carolina, and several millions of 
Northern money have been invested here. Both immigrants and invest- 
ments have done well, asarule. Why, then, does the movement hither 
not increase more rapidly? During the same period, nearly half the 
country newspapers in Pennsylvania have been publishing attractive 
advertisements of homes in this State, and half a dozen of the chief 
papers in New England have sent correspondents into North Carolina, 
who have all written of chances for wealth and of cheap and fertile 
unoccupied regions. 

That the migration continues but does not become great, therefore, is 
the anomaly. An explanation of it is found in the difficulty of getting 
accurate and trustworthy information about the people, the soil, the cli- 
mate, and the industries. This is proved by the very large number of 
prospectors who come and return without buying homes or making in- 
vestments. In one county, a stranger will see plenty on poor land, and 
in the next poverty on fertile land. If he make inquiries about any par- 
ticular industry, he is sure to find out that somebody has tried his project 
and abandoned it. Conflicting and confusing statements are the rewards 
of all his endeavors. He will conclude that a man can live well here and 
can find attractive chances to invest money ; but the information he gets 
is—to use an expressive local phrase—so slock-twisted that his confi- 
dence in his own judgment is likely to be shaken. Succinct, practical, 
decisive information is exceedingly difficult to obtain in a community 
without sufficient industrial organization or commercial tension. 

The truth is, there is now no finer field in the Union for immigrants 
from the Northern States to occupy than North Carolina—provided the 
immigrants are men who can accept certain unchangeable, at first not 
attractive, but never very repulsive conditions of life here. Labor, for 
instance, is untrustworthy ; markets are far apart, and the commercial 
opportunities for quick returns are few. More railoads, more cities, 
cheaper transportation better dirt-roads,—indeed even the last of these 
alone—would work a revolution. If, however, an energetic man come 
here to find a home and have the patience to await the coming of more 
facile appointments of traffic, and by his labor help to bring them, he will 
succeed. For the richest and cheapest unoccupied land in the Union— 
in a healthful climate—is in this State. The temporary disadvantages 
are forcibly illustrated by the fact that only one-twenty-third of the 
people of North Carolina live in towns and the rest are scattered over an 
area seven times as large as Massachusetts, many of them 50 miles from 
a railroad and 1o miles from a post-office. 

To enable both capitalists and settlers to obtain satisfactory informa- 
tion about the State—which has the most wonderful but the least known 
variety of products and possibilities in the Union—an original and inter- 
esting enterprise has been undertaken. Private citizens have given 
$19,000 to erect a large building at Raleigh, the State Board of Agricul- 
ture will exhibit in it during the whole month of October, specimens of 
natural and agricultural products from every part of the State; and more 
than fifty counties have made appropriations from their public treasuries 
to defray the expenses of collecting woods, minerals and agricultural 
products for exhibition. The huge building, 336 by 336 feet has been 
apportioned to the counties, and every county exhibit will be accom- 
panied with maps, pamphlets and public spirited men to give definite 
information—men who are for the time in the employment of the coun- 
ties, and who are not land agents or speculators. 

The best history that has ever been written of any Southern State 
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will be these descriptive pamphlets now in preparation by plain men in 
these fifty-six counties. They will not deal with old political doctrines or 
social questions, but they will tell the people of this State and all their 
visitors precisely what the land will produce, what the cost of cultivation 
is, what lands may be bought for, what manufacturing enterprises are 
successful, or may be made successful. The people of this State 
themselves, and of most other Southern States, are proverbially 
ignorant of their own country and of their opportunities; and this 
unique enterprise has been undertaken quite as much as a project 
to educate the people here as to attract capital and immigrants. 
These displays of products and this assembly of men will be in 
this city during the whole month of October. Preparations for 
it are so active and enthusiastic, and the result promises to be good in 
so many ways that so unique an enterprise deserves praise and imitation. 
Surely, it is something new in Southern history for the men of a State to 
advertise the whole State as private shopkeepers advertise their wares. 
From the mountains to the sounds, the October exhibit is a subject of 
more earnest talk than the political campaign. Greater changes than 
mere political discussion can cause are imminent. 








THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION. 


N American Historical Association has been formed. On Tuesday 
of last week about thirty students of history met at Saratoga and 
effected a permanent organization. The men present were largely 
representatives of Harvard, Cornell, Ann Arbor and Johns Hopkins 
Universities, although it was not an exclusive movement in their 
interests, for more than ten States were represented, and the members 
were earnestly actuated by the new spirit of progress in historical study. 
The sign of life in this age is an association. The day of the solitary 
hermit student is gliding away. Students, as well as agriculturists and 
bankers, seek the stimulus that comes from intimate union and friendly 
coéperation. Experimental scientists have long enjoyed this pleasurable 
privilege, while men and women deeply interested in the burning social 
problems of the day come together to discuss the topics on which they 
have thought long and effectively ; but it is only recently that students 
in history have been moved to imitate the example of these older bodies. 
Though formed with the fostering care of the Social Science Association, 
this new society has been placed on an entirely independent footing. 
The society promises to be more than an historical association of the 
antiquarian stripe, and if the keynote of the inaugural address by Presi- 
dent White be the future tone of the spirit of this society’s work, there is 
promise of much good to be done in this age when public men are so 
wofully ignorant of even the facts, to say nothing of the spirit of history. 
Of all professional student work, that of the historian is the most solitary. 
The theologian must put his hand upon the hearts of men; the chemist 
and physicist cannot pursue a long series of experiments without again 
and again stepping forth from his laboratory, and the linguist must 
listen to the speech of man. Historians, however, are subject to a 
special danger. Engrossed in some minute and painstaking inquiry of 
narrow interest simply, the historical investigator is apt to snap connec- 
tions with the outside world. Whether President White intended 
deliberately to reflect upon this pernicious tendency, or simply wished 
to give expression to what seemed to him the grand purpose of historical 
investigation, matters little. He demands that history be philosophic 
and synthetic, as well as analytic; and that the spirit of a Guizot animate 
the labors of the inquirer. He keenly deprecates the prostitution of 
historical science to the method of a pettifogger and special pleader. 
He earnestly asks that the student be not content with simply arraying 
the facts, but search for the law that connects the facts. 

It is a gratifying fact to Americans that of late many specialists are 
crowding into this department of learning, and are subjecting locai insti- 
tutions to private and discriminating attention. But let all shun frivolity 
and pettiness; and though Darwins and Guizots are but few, the philo- 
sophic spirit may be arrived at. The following papers were read: ‘‘The 
Parish of England and America,” by Dr. Channing, of Harvard; 
‘‘The Founders of New Haven,” by C. H. Levermore, Fellow in History 
at Johns Hopkins University ; Report on the new “ Critical and Narra- 
tive History of the United States,’’ by Justin Winsor, of Harvard ; ‘‘ New 
Sources for the Study of Medizeval History,’’ by Professor Crane, of Cor- 
nell; Report on the editing of the ‘‘Germania Monumenta,” by Dr. 
Francke, of Harvard; ‘‘ The Influence of Thomas Paine in Securing the 
Resolution for Independence, and The Spirit of Constitutional Law,”’ 
by Professor Scott, of Rutgers College. In all the articles, a liberal 
spirit was shown; and a disposition to weave local subjects into great 
and general movements. 








THE AGASSIZ ASSOCIATION. 


To the Editor of Tot AMERICAN: 
HE kindly meant criticism of the methods of the Agassiz Association 
in your issue of September 6th, is so palpably incorrect in its appre- 
ciation of our work and plans that a word or two seems necessary in 
reply. The most serious statement is this, ‘‘ Their be-all and end-all is 
included in that much abused phrase; ‘love for Nature.’ One has only 
to go out into the country, throw open one’s arms and make love to 
Nature, and the rest is insignificant."’ The reply to this charge is, that it 
is not true, and that no one could have made it if he had had any practi- 
cal acquaintance with the actual working of the A. A. Our constitution 





says: “It shall be the object of this Association to collect, study, and 
preserve natural objects and facts.” On this point it should be conclu- 
sive to quote the words of Professor James McAllister, Superintendent of 
the public schools of Philadelphia. He says: ‘I believe that the plan 
adopted by the Agassiz Association, of acquiring a knowledge of natural 
history by actual contact with and study of nature objectively, is the only 
practical method ; and I trust I shall see the day when there shall bea 
chapter of the A. A. in every public school.” 

The Boston Advertiser of July 21st says: ‘‘ Harlan H. Ballard, Prin- 
cipal of Lenox Academy, has just published a ‘ Hand-Book of the St. 
Nicholas Agassiz Association,’ which was founded nine years ago for the 
observation and study of natural objects. This little book deserves to be 
put into the hands of all young people. It has a stock of practical 
information. Such an Association as the A. A. should organize local 
branches with schools, public and private, wherever their influence can 
reach.” For further testimony to the fact that the A. A. devotes itself to 
practical, accurate, scientific work, we must refer the reader to kind 
articles in Mature, Popular Science News, The Dial, etc., all of recen} 
date. It is easy to see how “J. J.” made his mistake. He judged from 
what was said and done at our convention, instead of learning what is 
constantly being said and done at the weekly meetings of our chapters. 
He failed to realize that while it would be an error to spend our working 
hours in any sentimental wooings of Nature, it is, nevertheless, one of the 
most practical means of awakening enthusiasm and interest in the minds 
of the young, to show them at such a time, that the studies they are pur- 
suing are of a high character, and, apart from the hard, scientific and 
practical side, have another side of poetry and love. Surely our critic 
will not say that the affection and devotion of Agassiz detracted from 
the value of his scientific attainments. Were any further refutation of 
the charge, that the A. A. is too sentimental needed, I trust that a men- 
tion of some of the gentlemen who are aiding our members in their work 
may furnish it. 

It cannot be believed that such men as Professor Lintner, of Albany, 
N. Y., Professor Dudley, of Cornell, Professor Fernald, of Maine State 
College, Professor Birge, of Wisconsin University, and the 20 others 
named on page 63 of the Hand-book of the A. A., would voluntarily 
offer their aid and countenance to an Association formed for ‘‘ throwing 
open its arms and making love to Nature.” The next charge is equally 
false, if it is intended to apply to the directors of the A. A. ‘‘ The mere 
process of collecting is often mistaken for scientific work.’’ In the first 
place, scientfic collecting, zs scientific work, so far as it goes, in the second 
place, we understand as well as “J. J.,"’ that collecting is not the only 
chief kind of scientific work. He says again: ‘‘ Moreover the broad, 
general view of science is made too much of. The whole subject of 
botany is in a single paper. That minute attention to small facts is a 
necessary scientific virtue is hardly sufficiently realized.”” Here again 
we are judged from the work of the convention merely. To have de- 
voted the hot hours of our meetings in Philadelphia, to such work as 
appears in monographs, would have been unwise. It was our purpose 
to give a general outline of the work of the A. A., and to stimulate the 
members to more patient work at home. In this we succeeded beyond 
our hope. 

Finally, I am utterly at a loss to account for the following statement : 
“ Like all enthusiasts they are in extreme danger of losing all perspective, 
of magnifying their importance, of seeing no difference between them- 
selves and the American or British Association for the Advancement of 
Science.” It is true that in the course of our two sessions many pleasant 
things were said of our little society, but nothing that I remember that 
could be even tortured into a suggestion that we considered ourselves in 
any way of special public importance ; and whatever was said, was not 
by members of the A. A., but by some of our outside friends; one of 
whom pleasantly remarked that the young people now working in the 
A. A. might one day, when they had reached man's estate, become 
members of the American Association. Does “J. J.’ consider that im- 
possible ? 

Our society has been very quiet, and has carefully avoided much 
mention in the public prints. Nearly all notices of our work have been 
voluntary, like the one I am answering, and I should not reply to this, 
but that I feel sure that its author, while trying to do us a kindness by 
his compliments, is really injuring us by his misunderstanding of our 
methods, and his misjudgment of our spirit. If any of your readers 
would like to learn more of the A. A., I will gladly answer inquiries 
addressed to me at Lenox Academy, Lenox, Mass. 

Sepetmber. HARLAN H, BALLARD. 





DEFICIENCIES IN AMERICAN GEOGRAPHICAL 
SCIENCE. 


Sage few geographical students who had the pleasure to listen to the 

cartographical discussion that was opened in the Geological Sec- 
tion of the American Association, by Mr. Trelawney Saunders, and closed 
by Major Powell, and who possessed sufficient nerve to get the better of 
their patriotic feelings, could not but feel that there was a modicum of 
truth in the criticisms to which our geographical and geological maps 
were subjected from the part of our brother scientist across the water. 
Mr. Saunders may have erred in asking for the United States maps of 
such absolute excellence as are provided for by the Swiss government, 
seeing that no necessity prompted by military or political machinations 
exists for the same; and the gentleman may have been unfortunate, not 
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to say unwise in comparing the ‘‘ mapping” of a country whose area is 
measured in thousands of square miles, (15,000,) with one whose area is 
measured by millions. Surely, it cannot be expected that the same 
amount of detail is to be placed upon a map covering the entire United 
States, or an area equal to the whole of Europe, as has been placed by 


General Dufour upon that remarkable chart of the Swiss Confederation, | 


which has for years held its own as the facile princeps of all maps, but 
whose covering area is only about one-third the expanse of the State of 
Pennsylvania. No such complete map, or anything like it, exists for the 
whole of Europe, or even for any very considerable part of it. Nor even 
in the land faz excellence of geographical science itself, Germany, do 
we meet with it outside the private bureau of military headquarters. 

But while injustice may have been rendered to the chief of our 
geographical and geological service by the comparison that was brought 
home to him, it can, nevertheless, not be denied that geographical sci- 
ence, and with it, as its natural outcome, geographical representation, is 
in this country not what it ought to be. It may appear singular that 
until within the last few years, according to the confession of our own 
topographical engineers, the most perfect general map of the United 
States that has appeared was the one prepared, in six sheets, by the late 
Dr. Petermann, the distinguished geographer of Gotha, for Stieler’s 
“‘Hand-Atlas ;’’ and up to this day this map still retains its preéminence. 
Here for the first time, do we find the boundary lines of the various 
States laid down where they actually belong, and the numerous errors 
which mark the orographical delineation of other maps in principal part 
corrected. For a proper appreciation of this anomaly it must be remem- 
bered that only quite recently one of the boundary lines of one of the 
Western States was found to be removed, if we remember rightly, nearly 
two miles from the meridian, where it was in reality supposed to belong; 
and, indeed, even in the cartography of our own State of Pennsylvania 
as admitted by the State geologist, Prof. J. P. Lesley, the present Presi- 
dent of the American Association for the Advancement of Science, “‘ the 
Delaware River had to be forced over southward more than a mile, to 
agree with the carefully prepared State map of New Jersey.”” The same 
authority further observes, and this is as late as 1882, that “nothing can 
be worse than the county maps of Pike and Monroe. The uncertainty 
and confusion which characterize all the township and county maps of 
Pennsylvania, with hardly an exception, reach their acme in the wilder- 
ness region lying between the Delaware and Lehigh Rivers. A compari- 
son of the course of the Lehigh River as shown on the Monroe, on the 
Carbon, and on the Luzerne County maps, would strike the reader with 
astonishment. They can hardly be recognized as drawings of the one 
and the same important water course. The reader who con- 
sults the map may do so with confidence that—of a single stream in 
Monroe and Pike Counties is properly portrayed.” 

Is itto be wondered at from this showing that American geographical 
knowledge is not held in very high repute by our trans-Atlantic brothers, 
and that occasionally one of these last makes bold to criticise, or to make 
light of what is with us a much neglected branch of study ? Perhaps no 
more significant illustration of our weakness in geographical science is 
afforded than the ignorance which exists concerning the orographical 
features of the country,—the relations of the various mountain systems 
to each other, and the altitudes of their most elevated summits. How 
many inhabitants of the city of Philadelphia are there who know in 
what particular knot of mountains the Delaware River has its source? 
How many in New York who are aware that the fountain of the Hudson 
lies buried in the Adirondack wilderness? How many of the “ profes- 
sional’? Summer travellers dream that a score of peaks in the Black 
Mountains of North Carolina and Tennessee surpass in altitude Mount 
Washington, of the White Mountains, ¢hezr “ highest peak east of the 
Rockies?’’ It would puzzle more than one out of a thousand of our 
inhabitants to answer the question: Which is the highest peak of the 
North American Continent, or, for that matter, of the United States ? 
Indeed, the only safe solution of the problem propounded would be 
contained in a confession of simple unknowingness, for, in truth, the 
question seems to admit of no positive answer as yet. The geologist 
and geographers of the United States Survey claim Mount Whitney, in 
California, with a round 15,000 feet, as the culminating point of our 
united domain, but have we any guarantee that the fact as claimed will 
find lasting substantiation? Jt will still be in the memory of many 
readers, probably, that Mount Hood, in Oregon, was, until a compara- 
tively few years ago, credited with an elevation of upward of 17,000 feet, 
or I,200 feet in excess of Mount Blanc, and yet we now know from the 
more careful measurements of Lieutenant Williamson that the actual 
elevation barely exceeds 11,000 feet! Buteven nearer to our own homes, 
or to the supposed centre of knowledge, we meet with an order of 
things which, if not quite as exasperating, is not very different from what 
we have just detailed. Thus, our hypsometrical knowledge of the 
famous and much frequented Catskill Mountain region, for which we are 
in principal part indebted to the private labors of the late lamented 
Prof. Arnold Guyot, is of quite modern date; and, indeed, most tourists 
who visit the ‘‘ High Peak”’ and ‘‘ Round Top ”’ district, still believe that 
these two peaks represent the culminating points of the entire mountain 
system, and appear quite oblivious to the fact that the triangulation 
above referred to, and published some four years ago, gives a dozen or 
more peaks which considerably exceed these in elevation. Again, in the 
case of Mount St. Elias, Alaska, the “supposed”’ highest peak of the 
North American Continent, we have another example furnished of 
geographical inexactitude. From what was formerly and what is still 





represented on the British Admiralty charts as being an elevation of 
14,000 to 15,000 feet, we have gradually developing a mountain of 17,000 
feet dimension, and ultimately one of 19,000 feet (Dall.) With this rise 
inthe North, however, there follows a corresponding rise in the South, 
and Popocatépetl, that for upwards of a half acentury was content with 
the majestic but modest proportions of 17,800 feet, now proudly unfurls 
her smoky banner at 20,000 feet, and once more attests her supremacy 
over all rivals of the North American Continent. 

To what influence is due the neglect of geographical knowledge 
among the American people? Is it to the lack of proper elementary 
school training, or to an existing deficiency in after life in the apprecia- 
tion of this sadly forgotten but most important branch of mental train- 
ing? This is a question we do not propose to answer. Anyone who 
has carefully watched the proceedings of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science will have been struck by the utter dearth of 
geographical matter that is brought before its deliberations. At the 
recent meeting of that body in this city there were only five geographical 
contributors, and of this number two were foreigners. Indeed, so unim- 
portant is the geographical section considered to be that it united as one 
with the geological, a condition that cannot fail to disagreeably impress 
those who have listened to the numerous and frequently brilliant 
addresses that are delivered before what is one of the most important 
sections of the British Association. Is it that no geographical substance 
of any importance is developed on this side of the Atlantic? Surely, it 
cannot be that geography has so thoroughly exhausted itself as to per- 
mit nothing to be said by America. The fact of the matter is, we have 
no geographers, no geographical institute worthy of the name, and but 
a bare handful of travellers. This negative condition is greatly to be 
regretted, and one that in the interests of science and general education 
ought to be amended at the earliest day possible. Those who have 
watched the development in British geographical interest and explora- 
tion during the last 40 years cannot fail to see that this rapid development 
was owing mainly to the work of the Royal Geographical Society of 
London, and in first part to the exertions of its illustrious and enthusiastic 
President, the late Sir Roderick Murchison. America ought to enter 
heartily into a competition from which she has well-nigh excluded herself, 
but for this purpose an active body with an intelligent person at the 
head of it, and a sufficiency of means to guide it is necessary. Cannot 
Philadelphia take the initiative in the formation of a true American Geo- 
graphical Society ? ANGELO HEILPRIN. 








REVIEWS. 
THE FOUR ENGLISH QUARTERLIES. 

ROM the Leonard Scott Publishing Company we have received their 

cheap but authorized reprints of the last issues of the four great 
British Quarterlies. Zhe Quarterly Review, Mr. Murray’s Tory organ, 
is rich in articles of interest on this side of the Ocean, as well as in Eng- 
land. We give the first place to the article on ‘‘ The Romance and 
Reality of American Railroads,’’ which any American who wishes to 
respect his country, will find very interesting indeed. We are obliged 
to admit there is much force in the exhortation to English investors to 
let our railroad securities severely alone, but the author outruns his 
reasons when he says that the election of Messrs. Blaine and Logan will 
furnish an additional reason for caution in this regard. Very small 
indeed is the help or harm an American president can render to foreign 
investors. The writer confounds English with American conditions in 
this regard as he would not if he had read the national Constitution. 
Next we count the article on ‘‘ Modern Spanish Literature,’’ which covers 
an unexplored field, and does so very opportunely in these days when 
the names of Caballero, Becquer, and Galdos begin to rise on the horizon 
of the English reader. Mr. Schuyler’s ‘‘ Peter the Great ”’ is reviewed as 
an addition to ‘‘ English literature,” and with not the slightest reference 
to the fact that its author is an American. The reviewer dwells on the 
two sides of Peter’s character, as an untamed Muscovite savage, and as 
the founder of Modern Russia, giving him more credit than he is entitled 
to, and failing to see the close connection between the varnish of “ civili- 
zation’ he imposed on the country, and the frightful disorders of its pres- 
ent condition. Another article contrasts Milton, Shelley and Tennyson 
as poets who have written great poems in memory of dead friends, and 
giving the palm to Shelly. This marks a change since the days when 
the Quarterly had nothing but abuse for both Shelley and Keats, the 
subject of his verse. For our part we think Tennyson’s poem is unap- 
proachable in its kind. The review of Mr. Ferguson’s works on the 
Parthenon and the Temple of Diana at Ephesus is occupied with details 
in which we find it impossible to feel much interest. Beside these there 
are five articles on British politics,—on the London guilds Mr. Gladstone 
means to call to account; on the state of the European sugar-market, 
which threatens ruin to not only the West India planters, but to British 
sugar-refiners ; on the proposed consolidation of the British colonies into 
large groups, and with the mother country ; on Mr. Gladstone’s Suffrage 
Bill; and on his foreign policy. These all are in the Conservative 
interest. 

In The Edinburgh Review, the most valuable article is that on the 
musician Bach, whose works have been the subject of a revival of 
interest of late years, especially in America. In some of the greatest 
qualities of composition, he is reckoned here the superior of Handel,— 
and British praise can go no farther. The review of Colonel Maurice’s 
life of his father shows the irritation felt by many of Dean Stanley’s 
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friends at the plain speaking about their particular hero, and also an utter 
inability to catch what was greatest and most characteristic in Maurice. 
The notices of the memoirs of De Vitrolles and Mountstuart Elphinstone 
introduce to us a Frenchman, who was the most active agent in the 
Restoration of 1814, and a Scotchman who served the Empire well in 
India. ‘‘The Divorce of Catharine of Arragon”’ is discussed on the 
evidence furnished by the publication of the English State Papers of that 
reign and Mr. Froude’s admirers will find here an admirable antidote to 
his misrepresentation of a most pathetic episode in Englishhistory. The 
papers on the history of ‘‘ Lightning Conductors” reminds us of the 
appropriateness of holding the first American exhibition of electrical 
apparatus in the city in which the identity of the electric fluid with light- 
ning was shown, and the lightning-rod was invented. We may say 
that that famous experiment was made on the ground between the site 
of the Record building and that of the Mercantile Library. ‘‘ The Chiefs 
of Grant"’ is a review of an exhaustive work in the vast field of Scottish 
family history. In politics proper there are two articles,—on the Congo 
question, and on the last German text-writer on International Law, 
enabling the reviewer to cover a multitude of current discussions. 

The British Quarterly, the organ of the orthodox Dissenters, has 
signed articles only. The first and best is a fine analysis of Mr. Brown- 
ing’s poetry, by Mr. C. Vaughan, which reflects the new interest in the 
most genuinely dramatic of modern poets, and shows at once his powers 
and their limitation, Very curious in its contrast with modern notions 
is the article on the Italian Universities of the Middle ages. The paper 
on John Wycliffe treats him as the fore-runner of Luther and the other 
Reformers, although the writer has before him and quotes freely from 
documents the proof that Wycliffe was much more of a revolutionist than 
a reformer. Two recent books on the Philosophy of Religion are 
noticed at length. The summing-up on Caird by Mr. E. Johnston is 
that philosophy of religion does not amount to much as a science. Mr. 
Murphy in his review of Henry Drummond’s remarkable book ‘‘ Natural 
Law in the Spiritual world,”’ hits off the weak points as well as the 
strong. Hesays Mr. Drummond reminds him of Ruskin at his best, and 
does not wonder that the work is already in its eighth edition. But he 
denies that the clever and cleverly worked analogies of the book amount 
to a philosophy of religion, and he objects with force and justice to the 
special religious theory taught. Some points of these three articles on 
politics: one on the House of Lords; one on the Soudan; and a third 
a general review of the Quarter. Then come nearly a hundred pages of 
minor notices, not of the best quality always, but adding much to the 
value of this periodical. We observe that American literature of theology 
is well represented. 

The Westminster Review represents radicalism in both politics and 
theology. It begins with a plea for the adoption of the codification of 
English law prepared by Mr. Justice Stephen. The authorities alleged 
are Bentham, Austin and Amos, but we observe no reference to the work 
done in New York on this line, although that Code has been accepted by 
many communities beside that for which it was drafted. ‘‘ The Myth of 
Simon Magus”’ is a mere re-hash of the Tiibingen speculations about 
that first of heresiarchs, and adds nothing to arguments of Baur and 
Zeller for identifying him with the Apostle Paul, as seen by the Judaizing 
party in the early Church. Corea and the Congo are each the subject 
of articles, but we find more interest in the article on ‘‘ The Christian 
Harem,” a plea for common judgment of offences against chastity, 
whether men or women are the guilty parties under consideration. It 
will be very instructive reading for certain ex-Republican newspapers. 
Related to this is a long review of an American book on the situation of 
the agitation for woman-suffrage in Europe, showing for this innovation 
iscommon to all Western Christendom. The review is little more than 
a string of extracts. Poor old William IV. gets better handling from his 
radical reviewer of his last biographer than we should have expected. 
We presume he will be quoted in this country as an additional proof that 
certain virtues are not requisite to men in public life. Sixty pages of 
bright, contemptuous minor notices follow, and the number finishes with 
a brief summary of recent events in the political history of the British 
colonies. 


RED LETTER PoEMS. By English Men and Women. 

York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 

This collection of verses, by English men and women, (Irish and 
Scotch inclusive,) coming as a successor of several other compilations of 
somewhat similar scope, published within a comparatively short period, 
proves the popular demand for such books as shall give in small 
compass glimpses of a very wide domain of poetic literature. The 
present collection attempts no division of subjects, no grouping of nar- 
rative, lyrical or religious poetry, but selects specimens from the writ- 
ings of nearly two hundred poets arranged according to the chronological 
succession of their authors, from Chaucer, born A. D. 1328, to Miss A. 
M. F. Robinson, born 1857; the one aim of the compiler being, as 
stated in his own italics, ‘‘to present 2 one compact, inexpensive 
volume’’ as large a selection as possible of English verse; and this 
result appears to have been very fairly attained in the copious pages 
of a handsome and fairly printed book of over six hundred pages. 

Such criticism as may be made of the collection as consisting too 
entirely of the most obviously familiar specimens of English poetry is 
probably due to the fact which is openly stated in the preface, that it is 
chiefly compiled from other compilations, of which a list isgiven. There 
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has been no searching of the by-ways of literature; no plucking of hid- 





den flowers from shady nooks, but merely a readjustment of those 
already cut and arranged in bouquets. Usetul as such collections are, 
their best use would be in bringing together the poems of the least acces- 
sible authors, selecting from volumes not to be found in every library, 
rather than in filling their pages with the most familiar verses of the 
most widely known writers. While nearly every country centre-table 
can show its Moore and Scott and Byron, and Shakespeare is almost as 
common as the Bible, it seems scarcely necessary to represent the Irish 
songster by over forty selections, and the noble English bard by sixty, to 
give copious selections fromthe “ Lady of the Lake” and “ Marmion,” and 
to fill a score of pages with excerpts from Shakespeare’s most familiar plays; 
while, so much space being thus taken up, only one small selection is 
allowed us from Herbert and two from Marvell, only a taste of Alling- 
ham is given, and “ Bonny Kilmeny”’ andthe blessed ‘‘ Damozel”’ are cut 
down to mere fragments of their sweet selves. 

Such triteness of selection is, indeed, the most frequent of weaknesses 
in compilations like the present, and for those who have few books, and 
simply wanta collection of poetry that is already famous and familiar, it 
may be, after all, the best plan. 


BRIEFER NOTICES. 


**“T\HE American Jews’ Annual,” for 5645 A. M., is a venture of the 

Bloch Publishing and Printing Company, of Cincinnati. Its 
reading matter consists of a poem by Emma Lazarus, articles by Isaac 
M. Wise, Rev. Dr. K. Kohler and Rev. Dr. M. Mielziner, and some 
stories not of a very fine quality. The article by Mr. Wise is on Judaism 
in America, and while he seems to write with authority, we should be 
sorry to believe his statement of the case to be true or to accept him as 
a representative of the religion for which he essays to speak. The pub- 
lishers have spoiled the appearance of what would otherwise have been 
a handsome book by printing reading matter on one side and advertise- 
ments on the other side of each leaf. 


Two volumes deserving notice are sent us by the Presbyterian Board 
of Publication. The first of these, ‘Flyers and Crawlers; or Talks 
about Insects,” by Ella Rodman Church, will be a welcome addition to 
Sunday School literature, and the incidental lessons of morality taught 
by its studies of insect life will probably do as much or more good than 
many more direct inculcations. The curious and interesting facts in 
relation to ‘‘ Flyers and Crawlers”’ are not due to the personal investiga- 
tions of the author, but are collected from various trustworthy works, and 
strung together on a little thread of narrative. The accounts of the 
habits of the ant-world are, as might be expected, particularly interest- 
ing. The numerous illustrations are a great addition to the interest of 
this little work. ‘‘ David Strong’s Errand,” by Mrs. Nathaniel Conklin, 
(Jennie M. Drinkwater,) is a story of a healthy and cheerful tone, and of 
interest sufficient to easily carry the morality and direct religious teach- 
ing with which it is well loaded. It is quite free from any morbid senti- 
mentalism, and some of the characters are so well drawn as to indicate 
successful portraiture from life, particularly those of Miss Abby, Schenk 
and cheerful, practical Dzxze. 








AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 


¥ the field of English affairs, where politics and literature touch at 

many points, it is very interesting to note the present tendencies of 
men like John Morley, who argues earnestly to his audience of New 
Castle coal miners the necessity of abolishing the House of Lords; of 
William Morris, who has announced himself a Socialist; and of Swin- 
burne, whose recent vehement poem against the Lords has already been 
much printed in this country. This poem, however, is so remarkable 
that, as it is not long, we reproduce it here, from the Pall Mall Gazette, 
in which it originally appeared: 


CLEAR THE WAY. 
CLEAR the way, my lords and lackeys! you have had your day. 
Here you have your answer—England’s yea against your nay: 
Long enough your House has held you: up, and clear the way! 


Lust and falsehood, craft and traffic, precedent and gold, 
Tongue of courtier, kiss of harlot, promise bought and sold, 
Gave you heritage of empire over thralls of old. 


Now that all these things are rotten, all their gold is rust, 
Quenched the pride they lived by, dead the faith and cold the lust, 
Shall their heritage not also turn again to dust ? 


By the grace of these they reigned, who left their sons their sway : 
By the grace of these, what England says her lords unsay : 
Till at last her cry goes forth against them—Clear the way ! 


By the grace of trust in treason knaves have lived and lied: 
By the force of fear and folly fools have fed their pride : 
By the strength of sloth and custom reason stands defied. 


Lest perchance your reckoning on some latter day be worse, 
Halt and hearken, lords of land and princes of the purse, 
Ere the tide be full that comes with blessing and with curse. 


Where we stand, as where you sit, scarce falls a sprinkling spray ; 
But the wind that swells, the wave that follows, none shall stay; 
Spread no more of sail for shipwreck: out, and clear the way! 
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To the July part of the “‘ Miscellanea Genealogica,” (Mitchell & 
Hughes, London,) Mr. Stephen Tucker has communicated a most inte- 
resting account of the assignment of arm and impalement borne by the 
father of Shakespeare, illustrated by five fac-s¢mzles of documents from 
the Herald's College Records, carefully executed in photo-lithograph. 
A few copies of the lithographs have, in deference to the wishes of several 
Shakespearean collectors, been struck off on large paper, and since 
amplified by transcriptions of each document. 


Dr. L. Neubauer, of Leipzig, has written a work entitled “‘ Die Sage 
von Ewigen Juden.” It is an account of the origin and “ Bibliography of 
the Wandering Jew Legend.” 


The new volume in the ‘Englishmen of Letters’’ Series, will be 
Coleridge, by Mr. H. D. Traill. There is a fresh instalment of 
Byron's letters in the Atheneum, (London), of September 6th. The 
Atheneum concurs in the views of acorrespondent of THE AMERICAN 
that the Shapira MS. in the Philadelphia Library is not genuine. 








A limited edition of Mr. Austin Dobson’s volume, ‘‘ Thomas Bewick 
and his Pupils,” is to be imported by J. R. Osgood & Co. Baron 
Nordenskiold has finished a new book giving the results of his Arctic 
work up to the present time. An English translation will soon be pub- 
lished. Mr. Stedman intends to give the forthcoming companion 
volume to his ‘‘ Victorian Poets,” the simple title of ‘‘ Poetry of America.”’ 
Mr. Lowell's biography of Hawthorne is now in press. 











The Pall Mall Gazette says that the market for rare books is sus- 
tained by a constantly increasing demand from America. “* A Man- 
ual of Preaching,” said to be a brief and practical illustration of the 
principles and rules of Homiletics, has been prepared by Professor F. W 
Fisk, and will soon be published by A. C. Armstrong & Son. 





‘‘The Lounger’’ in the New York Critic has these remarks on an 
English visitor: ‘‘ Mr. Robert Buchanan is over here, spending his time 
between New York and Staten Island. He has honored us with his 
presence for the purpose of bringing out a spectacular drama in this city, 
in which his sister-in-law, Miss Harriet Jay, is to play a leading part. To 
our mortification be it said, Mr. Buchanan is not favorably impressed 
with America. He is one of the unfortunate Englishmen, who are unable 
to find anything fit to eat in New York. But we will not complain,—so 
long as our cooking pleases the French palate. We have a higher idea 
of French taste in the matter of cooking than of English, and would 
rather have our dinners praised by a Parisian than a Londoner. Poets, 
as a rule, are not epicures, but Mr. Buchanan may be an exception. He 
looks, however, as though he would prefer a stalled ox to lotos and wild 
honey.” 








PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


THE Poems OF GEORGE ELIOT. Complete Edition. With Illustrations by Schell, 


Taylor, St. John Harper, and others. Pp. 442. $4.50. Thomas Y. 
Crowell & Co., New York. 
THE HousE ON THE MArRsH. A Romance. Pp. 232. $0.25. D. Appleton & 


Co., New York. (Porter & Coates, Philadelphia.) 

49. THE GOLD SEEKERS OF THE SIERRAS. By Joaquin Miller. Pp. 148. $0.75. 
Funk & Wagnalls, New York. 

THE WorLD WE Live IN. A Novel. 
Series.) Pp.251. $0.50. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 
pincott & Co., Philadelphia.) 

THE MAN WONDERFUL IN THE HousE BEAUTIFUL. An Allegory, Teaching the 
Principles of Physiology and Hygiene, [etc.] By Chilion B. Allen, and 
Mary A. Allen. Pp. 366. $1.50. Fowler & Wells Co., New York. 

THE STORY OF A CouUNTRY Town. By E. W. Howe. Pp. 413. $1.50. James 
R. Osgood & Co., Boston. (Porter & Coates, Philadelphia.) 

Epmonp DantTEs. The Sequel to Alexander Dumas’s Celebrated Novel of the 
Count of Monte-Cristo. Pp. 378. $1.25. T. B. Peterson & Bros., Phil- 
adelphia, 

THE FoLty oF PROFANITY. By Rev. W.H. Luckenbach, A.M. With an Intro- 
duction by Milton Valentine, D. D., President of Pennsylvania College, 
Gettysburg, Pa. Pp. 310. $1.25. Lutheran Publication Society, Phila- 
delphia. 


By Oswald Crawford. (Trans-Atlantic 
(J. B. Lip- 








ART NOTES. 


HE Instruction Committee of the School of Industrial Art has made 
special arrangements for extending to teachers of the public schools 
and other educational institutions, every facility for the study of indus- 
trial art during the present season. The class room will ‘be reserved for 
their use on Tuesday and Thursday P. M., and on Saturday A. M., even- 
ing classes also being open to them. A course of study has been 
arranged covering the following: Drawing of Ornament from the Flat; 
Drawing from Models; Drawing Furniture; Foliage from Nature; 
Analysis of Plants for Designing; Elementary Design ; Historic Orna- 
ment; Applied Design and Drawing from Dictation. The course also 
includes instrumental work in Geometric Drawing and in the Elements 
of Projection and of Perspective. The school opened at the new loca- 
tion, No. 1336 Spring Garden Street, on Monday, September 15th. Fur- 
ther information may be had on personal application, or by writing to 
the principal, Mr, L. W. Miller, 





The artists are showing unusual interest in the Autumnal exhibition 
of the Academy of the Fine Arts, and a considerable number of impor- 
tant entries have already been made. Mr. Charles Sprague Pearce will 
be represented by his most important contribution to the Paris Sa/on of 
1884. This picture, entitled ‘‘ La Priére”’ is now in Boston, but is held sub- 
ject to the order of Mr. George Corliss, Secretary of the Academy. Mr. 
H. R. Poor, one of Philadelphia’s young painters of high promise, and 
Miss Ellen K. Baker, whose lovely child-portraits have been so much 
admired, are also in Paris, and will send from there attractive examples 
of their later work. Mr. Stephen Parish writes from London, where he 
has been industriously at work. His many friends here will be glad to 
learn that the fruits of his labors will be seen atthe Academy. Mr. John 
J. Harmer, the genre painter*will send ajpicture from Munich, entitled 
“Summer Morning.” Mr. Charles E. Moss, who is now the head master 
of the art school at Ottawa, Canada, will contribute a genre subject. Mr. 
Frank Fowler contributes a portrait of Madame Modjeska, which will 
suggest comparison with the full length of the same subject, now in the 
Academy, by Carolus Duran. 


A monument in the shape of a simple obelisk, bearing the relief 
portraits of Dr. Martin Luther and his Katie, was recently erected on 
the site of the homestead, in which she passed the years of her widow- 
hood. 


The porcelain industry of Weimar, in which the art-loving Duke Carl 
August, also Goethe and Schiller, took much interest at the end of the 
last century, and which has lain dormant since, is being revived. The 
present grand duke, who for several years past, has greatly favored the 
resumption of the manufacture, is at present having a fine table service 
executed, to be presented to his sister, Empress Augusta, of Germany. 


Mrs. Harrison, wife of the distinguished Senator from Indiana, has 
been decorating a set of dinner plates, in a novel manner. On each, 
(of eighteen), she has painted a bird of a different species, and on the 
border of the plate a verse in old English text of poetry, written by one 
of the best authors about that particular kind of bird. Mrs. Harrison 
says she was surprised to find how much good poetry had been written 
about birds, which alluded to or described so many different species. 
She says she found verses enough to serve for another dozen plates 
entirely different from those she has finished. 








NOTES ON THE MAGAZINES. 


HILIP BOURKE MARSTON, the blind English poet, has a rose 
poem in the October Wide Awake, which is accompanied by illus- 
trations by Alfred Brennan. Mrs. Helen Hunt Jackson (‘‘ H. H.’’) has 
a serial story running in the Autumn numbers of the same publication. 


The frontispiece of the October number of the Magazine of Art will 
be ‘‘ The Farmer’s Daughter,” from the painting by W. Q. Orchardson, 
which attracted attention in the recent exhibition at the Grosvenor 
Gallery. 


Mr. W. D. Howells is writing a novel for the coming year of the 
Century, under the title of “The Rise of Silas Lapham.” In the first 
chapter, which will be printed in the November number, Mr. Howells 
returns to the life of Bartley and Marcia Hubbard, the much-discussed 
hero and heroine of ‘‘A Modern Instance,’’ showing Bartley in the 
character of interviewer for his ‘“‘ Solid Men of Boston ”’ Series. 


Announcements for the coming year of St. Nicholas include serial 
stories by J. T. Trowbridge and E. P. Roe; a series of papers on places 
of interest in Europe, by Frank R. Stockton, entitled ‘‘ Personally Con- 
ducted ;” ‘‘ Talks for Young Folk,” by H. H.; “Art-Work for Young 
Folk,” by Charles G. Leland; papers on ‘‘ Choosing an Occupation,” 
based on personal interviews with prominent representatives of various 
trades and professions; more short stories by Miss Alcott; a series 
called ‘Among the Law-Makers,”’ and embodying the recollections of a 
page in the United States Senate; papers on ‘‘ The Progress of Inven- 
tions ;”’ a story of Texas, by the late Rev. William M. Baker,—and a 
great many other good things besides. The first number of the new 
volume, (November,) will have a colored frontispiece, from a design by 
A. M. Turner, printed in 15 colors. The December number will have 
for a frontispiece a reproduction, in-color, of the picture, ‘‘Alice in Won- 
derland,”’ by the same artist, which attracted so much attention at the 
last Academy exhibition. 


For the Christmas number of Harfer’s, William Black has a descrip- 
tion of the carriage ride through England, which he took with Andrew 
Carnegie and his party, including Matthew Arnold. Mr. E. C. Stedman 
has also written two poems for this Christmas number—* Witchcraft, 
A. D. 1692,” and “‘ Witchcraft, A. D. 1884’’"—illustrated by Howard Pyle. 


In the Magazine of Art next year will appear a series of original 
poems by Andrew Lang, Austin Dobson, R. L. Stevenson, H.C. Bunner, 
Edmund Gosse and others, each of which will be printed in the centre of 
a special full-page illustration. 


“The Princess Casamassima,”’ by Henry James, ‘“‘ The Prophet of the 
Great Smoky Mountain,”’ by C. E. Craddock, ‘‘A Marsh Island,”’ by 
Miss Jewett, and a novel of English life, by Miss Oliphant, will be pub- 
lished in the A//antic next year 
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A WAVE. 


AR out at sea we could see the wave gathering its forces, 
And leaving a hollow behind, as it came sweeping onward ; 
Ominous, mighty and grand, with its gray sides uprearing 
And looming up, steeper and steeper, ’til, by its own greatness 
O’erweighted, it curved over, curved like the neck of a charger 
That champs with its foamy jaws, fierce from a feeling of bondage ; 
Curved over, hanging for one moment, greenly translucent, 
Then fell with a crash, but its waters all curdling and throbbing 
Still rushed on, ’til caught by the feet by the waters beneath them 
And drawn back,—but still it put out all its foamy white fingers 
And crawled up the beach, ’til outwearied and helplessly lapsing, : 
It was caught up and lost in the hustling rush of its fellows: 
As some great man, setting his mark at his time’s utmost lim t, 
Is caught up and lost in the rush of the new generations, 
That pass bythe line he had set beyond reach of his fellows. 
KATHARINE PYLE. 








NEWS SUMMARY. 

ForEIGN.—News has reached Canton of a frightful inundation of the Chinese 
province of Kiangsee. The floods lasted four days, submerged the country to a 
depth of 60 feet, and swept whole towns away. It is believed that 70,000 persons 
perished. ‘The cholera has broken out at Amoy. The price paid for the Chinese 
fleet of 26 merchant vessels, sold to an American company, was $6,500,000, which 
was less than their original cost. The State Department, at Washington, is 
informed that an American line of steamers has been placed on the coast and 
rivers of Corea. An important conference of steel rail manufacturers of 
England, Germany and Belgium has just been held at Bonn. It was decided 
to form an international combination of all the leading manufacturers for the 
purpose of maintaining prices and preventing overproduction. The cotton 
industry in Lancashire is suffering the severest depression which has overtaken it 
for many years. Working on short time and only four days a week is general, 
while many mills have closed altogether. The Emperor Francis Joseph 
arrived at Skiernevic, Silesia, on the 15th inst., and was received by the Czar and 
Czarina. General Schowaloff met Emperor William, of Germany, on the frontier 
and the latter arrived at Skiernevic, the same afternoon, where he was met by the 
Czar and Czarina and their retinue with the same ceremonies that greeted Francis 
Joseph. The incident creates a deep impression.. General Lord Wolseley 
will start for Assioot, on the 22d inst. Orders have been issued in Cairo to use 
the desert route from Debbeh to Khartoum in case the Nile route fails. 
Recent advices report that the Mahdi is in South Kardofan with an army of 
14,000 men, and that a detachment of 4,000 troops have been sent to reinforce the 
army besieging Khartoum. Major Chermside states that a report is current 
that General Gordon has made an attack on Berber, but Keuter’s Telegram 
Agency has no despatch confirming this intelligence. Three German men- 
of-war are going to Egypt to act for the protection of German interests. 
Emperor William has conferred the Order of Merit upon Chancellor Bismarck. 
Heavy rains visited Naples on the 14th and 15th insts.,and were followed 
by a notable decrease in tke number of cholera cases. The same improvement 
has occurred at Carrara. King Humbert announced on the 12th inst. that he 
should not leave Naples until the epidemic waned; upon the improvement of the 
15th inst. he journeyed northward. The bulletin of cases on the 15th inst. 
reported 642 fresh cases in Naples and 231 deaths. These figures were about 
one-third less than those of a week previous. Italy has abolished the quaran- 
tine on the French frontier. This would indicate a further subsidence. 
The Paris Pa¢rie and the Na/ional, under reserve, give currency to a report that 
negotiations with China have been revived by France, tending to a peaceful set- 
tlement of all questions at issue. Admiral Courbet estimates that his bom- 
bardment of the arsenal near Foo-Chow and of the forts along the Min River did 
damage to the amount of $10,000,000. Admiral Courbet’s base of operations 
now is near Pekin. The Chinese have no intention of blockading the Woo- 
Sung river, on which Shanghai is situated, unless the French make an attack. 
Hundreds of stone-laden boats are in position to be sunk on the approach of the 
French fleet. It is believed that the neutral Powers willseriously object to the 
closing of this river unless a formal declaration of war shall have been previously 
made. A second experiment with the newly invented balloon steering appa- 
ratus was made at Paris on the 12th inst. Captain Renard ascended at Meudon, 
expecting to go to the Champs Elysées. He was able for some seconds to sail 
against a strong breeze, but he was unable to rise or to return to his starting point. 
The propeller ceased to revolve after ten minutes, and he descended at Versailles. 
Two thousand French troops landed on the 17th inst. at the Kinpai Pass, 
on the Min River, below Foo-Chow, and attacked the Chinese. The latter were 
defeated with heavy loss. The German Government is negotiating with the 
Spanish Government for the purchase of the Island of Fernando Po, off the 
West coast of Africa. 





















































Domestic.—The Tammany Hall Democracy of New York, at a meeting on 
the evening of the 12th inst., adopted an address to the Democratic party of the 
United States, announcing that Tammany had concluded to support Cleveland 
and Hendricks. The Republican State Convention of Colorado, in Denver, 
on the 12th inst., nominated Benjamin H. Eaton for Governor on the 18th ballot. 
His leading competitors were ex Senator Tabor and Lieutenant-Governor Meyer. 
The Rev. Camillus R. Maes, of Detroit, has been appointed Bishop of 
Covington. The Acting Secretary of the Treasury has sent a letter to the 
New York Commissioners of Emigration defining as paupers “such immigrants 
as come from the fereign almshouses.” The Commissioners are directed “to 
make investigations, and use their discretion in other cases that may be brought 
before them.” — Surgeon-General Hamilton is reported as saying that “the 














most rigid quarantine precautions are observed on the Canadian frontier against 





the importation of rags from there into this country. The Canadians themselves 
enforce stringent precautions, The English ports, from which re-ship- 
ments are made from infected districts, are regarded by the Canadian 
authorities as infected ports, and importation thence is prohibited.” 
Repeated applications have been made to the Treasury Department for permission 
to land rags transhipped at English ports since the rst inst., but which had been 
shipped before that date from the country where they had been gathered. Every 
application was refused, and it is announced that “ the Department will not, under 
any circumstances, consent to any modification of its original order so as to admit 
such shipments.” The annual meeting of the State Medical Society of Penn- 
sylvania began in Pittsburgh, on the 16th inst. By floods in the Chippewa 
River, Wisconsin, 35 buildings at Chippewa Falls have been carried away, and 
nearly all the bridges along the river and its tributaries have been destroyed. The 
total loss is estimated at $1,000,000. A telegram from Nogales, Arizona, 
says that an international surveying party has located the boundary of Mexico and 
the United States 600 yards north of the old line. This throws a considerable 
portion of this town on Mexican soil. The Mexican law prohibits foreigners from 
holding real estate within 20 leagues of the boundary. The Americans declare 
their intention to hold their property by force of arms if necessary. At. St. 
Martinsville, Louisiana, on the night of the 12th inst., the files of all the civil and 
criminal suits now pending, the minute books and deckets were stolen from the 
Court House. ———The President, on the 15th inst., designated Assistant Secretary 
C. E. Coon to be Acting Secretary of the Treasury for 10 days from that date.— 
Baron Alvensleben, the new German Minister to this country, arrived at Washing- 
ton on the 15th inst. The Soverign Grand Lodge of Odd Fellows of the 
World met on the 15th inst in Minneapolis. The reports show that there are 
about 506,000 Lodge members and 90,000 Encampment members, a gain of 
nearly 12,000 Lodge and nearly 6,000 Encampment members during the year. 
The commission appointed by the President under an act of Congress, to 
examine into the best means of promoting commercial intercourse between the 
United States and Scuth American countries, held its first meeting in New York 
on the 16th inst. General Sharpe presided. E. de Merolla, the Italian 
Consul at Baltimore, left that city about two weeks ago, and has not been heard 
of since. It is said he is indebted for about $30,000 of borrowed money. 
Robert Hoe, of the well known firm of printing press manufacturers, R. Hoe & 
Co., of New York, died on the 13th inst., at Tarrytown, aged 70 years. 
John E. Neff, ex-Secretary of State of Indiana, died on the 16th inst., at Win- 
chester, in that State. The Reverend Mother Superior, Mary Francis 
Xavier Walde, foundress of the order of Sistersof Mercy in America, died on the 
17th inst., at Mount St. Mary's Convent, in Manchester, New Hampshire, aged 74 
years. The steamer Edwin’ Forrest, plying between Philadelphia and Tren- 
ton, struck a rock near her wharf at the latter place on the 17th inst., and sank, 
The passengers were landed safely. The American Forestry Congress, in 
session at Saratoga, on the 17th inst., elected Warren Highley, of Ohio, for Presi- 
dent. A West-bound passenger train on the Indiana, Bloomington and 
Western Railroad was thrown from the track near Farmer City, Illinois, on the 
morning of the 17th inst. Attached to the train was a private car containing ex- 
Governor Hendricks and party. This car rolled down an embankment and 
turned bottom up. Mr. Hendricks was bruised, but not so as to interfere with his 
engagements in Peoria. A number of other passengers were injured; five 
severely. The Deputy Commissioner of Navigation decided that vessels 
fraudulently “dunnaged”’ for the purpose of reducing their tonnage must be 
admeasured without regard to the ,,dunnage,” and pay tonnage fees accordingly. 
Judge Phillips, the Acting Attorney General, has given an opinion to the 
Solicitor of the Treasury that the section of the Revised Statutes relating to the 
administration of the Treasury Department, making it the duty of the Attorney 
General to give opinions at the requirement of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
implies that he is not to give such opinions at the requirement of any other officer 
thereof. He thinks from a consideration of the Statutes “that they plainly intend 
that opinions by the Attorney-General upon questions arising in the administration 
of the Treasury Department can be had only at the instance of the Secretary.” 
This ruling is contrary to the previous practice of the Solicitor’s office. 
























































—Dr. William Hayes Ward, the editor of the New York /udependent, has 
started for Europe to take charge of the American Oriental Society’s expedition 
tu Babylon. The expedition goes out under the patronage of Miss Catharine 
Wolfe, of New York City. Dr. Ward and his associates will proceed first to 
London for consultation with travellers familiar with the field, and thence to Con- 
stantinople, where the organization of the expedition will be completed. The 
immediate field of operations will be between the Euphrates and the Tigris. 
Five hundred miles of the journey will be made on horseback. The American 
Government will do what it can to protect the expedition. 


—A surveyor in Colorado reports that he has found a mountain of almost 
solid alum of over a mile square, some of the cliffs of which rise to an elevation of 
700 feet above the bed of the Gila River. Most of the alum is in an impure 
state, but some of the cliffs show immense quantities of a nearly pure article. 


—An Ohio correspondent of the New York Sum reports that the “ disaftec- 
tion” among the Irish Democrats continues in all parts of the State. In Hamil- 
ton a Blaine and Logan anti-Free-Trade club, nearly one hundred strong, has 
been formed among Irish Democrats. “ Half a dozen prominent Irish Democrats 
of Cleveland came out for Blaine and Butler yesterday.” Patrick Walsh, one of 
the leading Irish- Americans of the city, in a letter to a Democratic club, of which 
he was a Vice-President, says: ‘ As I have led a sober, industrious life, the pres- 
ent Democratic city administration has no use for me. They want bummers, who 
have no character. But this is the treatment, which an Irishman usually receives 
at the hand of the Democracy. Like all other independent Irishmen, determined 
to be no longer classed: as the automatons of the Democratic party, and who 
appreciate respectable treatment, I will not vote for the low accidents that are put 
forward as Democratic representatives from President down, preachers of English 
Free Trade doctrine, but I will vote for representative Americans, Blaine and 
Logan, who are in favor of protection to American industries,” 
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—A terrible drouth prevailed in New South Wales the early part of the year, 
and the Sidney 7rade Review, of June 28th, said the losses of sheep up to that date 
were from eight to ten millions. 


—The Arlberg Tunnel under the Alps, which is to connect Austria with 
Switzerland, is to be opened on the 2oth inst., with great ceremony. The 
Emperor Francis Joseph will attend and participate in the festivities. 


—The meaning given to the word “ fairy ” in the dictionaries is so vague, and 
the use made of it both by poets and prose-writers so much vaguer, that it is well 
at the outset to explain what is really meant by it here. The English /azry is 
derived immediately from the French /ée or faerze, and remotely from the Latin 
Jatum, fate, destiny. At first, it sometimes signified illusion, enchantment; some- 
times the land of fairies, or the earthly paradise of the days of romance ; but, as a 
rule, it was applied to the Melusians and Morganas, or medizval representatives 
of the classic fates. Later, the name was given to the little elves of Northern 
mythology, and finally it became a class designation for the hobgoblins, dwarfs, 
gnomes, kobolds, and all “such other bugs,” as Reginald Scott, in his scornful 
skepticism, calls them, who, though born of paganism, long remained rivals 
of the Christian saints. In its largest and most extended sense, it includes 
the whole race—no matter in what part of the world its different branches may 
be found—of minor supernatural beings, who have been ranked as entirely dif- 
ferent in nature, substance, and attributes from the supreme spiritual hierarchy, 
and yet have been placed much higher in the scale of life than man; being sup- 
posed to possess power vastly superior to his, and able, in fact, to exercise a 
large influence in shaping his destiny. They stand midway between humanity 
and divinity, 

Man must have defined his belief in one supernatural world and in one species 
of supernatural beings very clearly before he could conceive of two such worlds 
and two such species, Fairy mythology is really the product of a somewhat 
advanced stage of religious thought, when the ideal of deity is so high and scien- 
tific knowledge so small that the lesser natural phenomena and accidents of daily 
life cannot be accounted for without the introduction to the unseen sphere of action 
of a second order of conscious agents. While, then, there are fairy-like creatures 
in all mythologies, there are genuine fairies onlyin a few. It is true that it is 
difficult at first to distinguish Greek dryads from medizval Elle maidens, or the 
sirens of Hellenic waters from the Lorelei of German streams. But the latter are 
as distinct from the former, from whom, however, they are descended, as civilized 
man is from his cave-dwelling progenitors.—Elizabeth Robins Ponnell in the 
October Atlantic. 








FINANCIAL AND TRADE REVIEW. 


THURSDAY, September 18. 

RAIN prices have further declined, but it is unlikely that there is much 
further descent in store for them. The food of the world has seldom in 

our day been furnished so cheaply, and any great disturbance, such as a war, 
would now give the rates an upward turn. The corn crop is now safe, and the 
Agricultural Bureau reports it is not less than 1,800,000 bushels, “the largest 
aggregate of quantity ever reported.” This is a great and valuable factor in the 
situation, The failure of the corn crop of 1881 worked a general and widespread 
damage, which the moderate crops of the years since have never sufficed to repair. 





The Agricultural Bureau estimate of the wheat is that it will vary little from 505 | 


millions of bushels, and any higher figures are declared to be sensational and 
misleading. The stock markets for the past day or two have been weak and 
declining, though, as will be seen by the comparative quotations below, the loss 


is not serious as a general rule. Money remains abundant, and is to be had, on 
satisfactory collateral, at low rates. 
The following were the closing quotations (sales), of principal stocks in the 


Philadelphia market yesterday, as compared with those a week ago: 


Sept. 17. Sept. 10. Sept. 17. Sept. 10 
Penna, R. R., : 55 5534 North Penn. R.R., 63 62bd 
Phila. and Reading, 123 139-16 United Cos. N. J., 193 193 4bd 
Lehigh Nav., . 42% 43 Phila. and Erie, 12bd 12%bd 
Lehigh Valley, 63% 64% New Jersey Cent.,. 51% 55% 
North Pac., com., . 204% 21% Ins. Co. of N. A., . 32 31 4bd 
North Pac., pref., 49 O44 49% North. Cent. R. R., 56% bd s56bd 
Buff., N. Y. and P., 4%bd 45bd_ Read. gen. mtg 6, 81% 81% 


The following were the closing quotations of United States securities in the 
Philadelphia market yesterday : 


Bid. Asked. Bid. - Asked. 
U.S. 4%, 1891, reg., 11172 112% U. S. curr. 6s, 1895, 127 
U.S. perm 1891, coup., 11174 1123 U. S. curr. 6s, 1896, 129 
U. S. 4s, 1907, reg., Ii9g% 119% U. S. curr. 6s, 1897, 131 
U. S. 4s, 1907, coup., 120% 120% U. S. curr. 6s, 1898, 133 
U.S. 3, . 4 100% 100% U. S. curr. 6s, 1899, 135 


The following were the quotations (bids), of principal stocks in the New 
York market, yesterday, compared with those a week ago: 


Sept.17. Sept. ro. Sept.17. Sept. 10- 
Central Pacific, . 39 41 New York Central, 99% 101K 
Den. and Rio Grande, 103 11% Oregon and Trans., 13% 15% 
Delawareand Hud., 85% 95% Oregon Navigation, 66% 75 
Del., Lack. and W., 105% 108% Pacific Mail, : 48 5% 3° 
Erie, . 13% 15% St. Paul, 8134 5 
Lake Shore, . : 784 80% Texas Pacific, II 13% 
Louis. and Nashville, 30 30% Union Pacific, 48% 49% 
Michigan Central, . 65 67 Wabash, 5% 6 
Missouri Pacific, 91% 91% Wabash, preferred, 13 13% 
Northwestern, com., 9334 99% Western Union, 65% 66% 


The Ledger (Philadelphia) of this date, says: “« The money market is without 
change, but lenders report somewhat more activity and inquiry for loans, which, 
if continued, may cause rates to harden. In this city call loans are quoted at 3 
and 4 per cent., and first-class commercial paper at 6 per cent., with excep- 
tional cases at 5% per cent. In New York there is a limited sale for double- 
name paper, and a few notes are sold at 5% per cent., but 6 is about the lowest 
quoted rate. Single-name paper of first-class can be more easily placed than 
heretofore. Yesterday in New York call money loaned at 1 and 1% percent.” 

The Philadelphia and Atlantic City Railroad has made a mortgage of $1,200,- 
000 to the Fidelity Trust Company as trustee. A loan will be issued in the form 
of a 20-year 6 per cent. bonds, for $1,000 each, coupons payable semi-annually, 
to date from July, 1884, This railway is controlled by the Reading Company, 
and has been known as “the narrow gauge,” though new rails of the ordinary 
gauge have now been put down. 





WHILE WAITING FOR A COUGH TO GO AS IT CAME, YOU ARE OFTEN LAYING THE 
foundation for some pulmonary or bronchial affection. It is better to get rid ofa 
cold at once by using that sure remedy, Dr. D. Jayne’s Expectorant, which will 
cure all stubborn coughs and relieve any anxiety as to dangerous consequence. 














HOTELS. MISCELLANEOUS. 
MAINE. 
manatee eae Wm. SELLERS & Co., 


H OT E 
BAR HARBOR, ME. 


This Hotel opens June 20. Located on the ISLAND OF 
MOUNT DESERT, coast of Maine. Invalids should re- 
member that Conant’s Compound Vapor Baths are connected 
with this house. For terms, circulars, etc., address the 


proprietor. 
E-G: DES: ISLE: 
Cottages to Rent. 


] SL AND HOUSE 


S. West Harsor, Mount Desert, Mz. 








Engineers and Manufacturers of 


MACHINE TOOLS 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





This House has been put in first-rate order and will be open 
tor boarders June acth. Price moderate. Has a fine view of 


Mountains and Ocean. 
*H: H~ CLARK: Proprietor ° 








PENNSYLVANIA STEEL Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


STEEL RAILS, 


RAILWAY FROGS, CROSSINGS AND 
SWITCHES, 


BILLETs, SLABS AND FORGINGS OF OPEN- 
HEARTH AND BESSEMER STEEL. 


Works at STEELTON, DAUPHIN Co., PA. 
OrFIcE: 208 SOUTH FOURTH ST., 
PHILADELPHIA, 





PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


JOHNSTON’S FLUID BEEF. 


ONTINUED and exhaustive Analyses of this admirable dietetic, 
prove it to be beyond doubt the most nutritious preparation 
of the kind in the market. 

is most palatable, and of a delicious flavor, and can be used as a 
sandwich, on toast or biscuit, and will make a splendid soup by the 


addition of boiling water in a few minutes. 
Wim. M. Shoemaker, | 





Unlike other extracts of beef, it 


Sole Manufacturer in the U. S., 


George Brougham, 
CHICAGO, ILL, 


Proprietor. 
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FOHN WANAMAKER & CO. 


TRUST AND INSURANCE COS. 


TRUST AND INSURANCE COS. 








Light Overcoats. 


Here you can see every quality and 
grade from those that are inexpensive up 
to the finest coats in or out of Philadel- 
phia. No matter what you may intend 
to buy, look at a few fine coats and you'll 
be a better judge of commoner ones. No 
matter where you may intend to buy, 
look at these. You'll be a better judge 
of style, sewing and finish, 


Joun WANAMAKER & Co., 


The Finest Clothing, 


818, 820 AND 822 CHESTNUT STREET. 
ADJOINING CONrINENTAL HOTEL. 








DRY GOODS, WRAPS AND FURS. 





pride & Cy, th, 
Cr? 





oe 
THE BEST PLACE T0 BUY DRY GOODS 


&, <h 
Shy, ” R go 
@ 
Market, Eight) * 


PHILADELPHIA. 


° MERCHANTS AND 
Darlington ’ IMPORTERS. 


Runk — 
General Dry Goods for 
& Co. Ladies’ Wear, 
~-AND- 
Hosiery, Underwear and Gloves 
for Gentlemen. 


1126 Chestnut Street, [128 


PHILADELPHIA. 
The Lowest Price 








The Best Value. 


THE PROVIDENT 
LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Office, No. 409 CHESTNUT ST. 
INCORPORATED THIRD MONTH 22, 1865, 
CHARTER PERPETUAL, 





CAPITAL, . - — a - £1,000, 5 
ASSETS, . . . $14,583,444.83. 

INSURES LIVES, GRANIS ANNUITIES, RE- 
CEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, returnable on demand, 
for which interest is allowed, and is empowered by law to 
act as EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, 
GUARDIAN, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, 
AGENT, &c., for the faithful performance of which its 
capital and surplus fund furnish ample security. 

ALL TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS ARE 
KEPT SEPARATE AND APART from the assets of 
the Company. 

The incomes of parties residing abroad carefully collected 
and duly remitted, 


SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, President. 
T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice President. 
ASA S. WING, Vice-President, and Actuary. 
JOSEPH ASHBROOK, Manager Insurance Department. 
J. ROBERTS FOULKE, Trust Officer, 
DIRECTORS: 


Saml. R. Shipley, Phila. Israel Morris, Phila. 

T. Wistar Brown, Phila. Chas. Hartshorne, Phila. 

Richard Cadbury, Phila, | Wm. Gummere, Phila. 

Henry Haines, Phila. | Frederic Collins, Phila, 

— H. Morris, Phila, | Philip C. Garrett, Phila. 
ichard Wood, Phila. | Murray Shipley, Cincinnati. 


William Hacker, Phila. | J. M. Albertson, Norristown, 
Asa S. Wing, P 


iladelphia. 





THE AMERICAN FIRE 
INSURANCE CO. 


Office in Company’s Building, 


308 and 310 Walnut St., Phila. 





CASH CAPITAL,. . 


. + + « « $40C,000 00 
Reserve for reinsurance and all other 
claims, ... 852,970 25 


Sulplus over all liabilities, . . . . . 551,548 96 
TOTAL ASSETS, JANUARY 1, 1884, 
$1,804,519.21. 


DIRECTORS: 
T. H. MONTGOMERY, CHAS. W. POULTNEY, 
JOHN WELSH, ISRAEL MORRIS, 
IS, OHN P. WETHERILL, 
“HOMAS R, MARIS, VILLIAM W. PAUL, 
PEMBERTON S. HUTCHINSON, 





THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
ALBERT C. L. CRAWFORD, Secretary. 
RICHARD MARIS, Assistant Secretary. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


North America, 


No. 232 Walnut Street. 


Incorporated A. D. 1794. 





Fire, Marine and Inland Insurance. 


CHARTER PERPETUAL. 
Capital - - - $3 000 OOO. 
Total Assets, Ist January, 1884, $9,071,696.33. 
Surplus over all habilities, $3,211,964.65. 


DIRECTORS: 


Samuel Field, 
Charles H. Rogers, 
Thomas McKean, 
= Lowber Welsh, 


Charles Platt, 
George L. Harrison, 
Francis R. Cope, 
Edward S. Clarke, 
T. Charlton Henry, 
Clement A, Griscom, 
William Brockie, 
Henry Winsor, 


ohn S. Newbold, 
ohn A. Brown 
dward S. Buckley, 
George Whitney, 
William H. Trotter, Robert M. Lewis, 
Albert F. Damon, Henry H. Houston, 
CHARLES PLATT, President. 
T. CHARLTON HENRY, Vice-President. 
WM. A. PLATT. 2d Vice-President. 
GRFEVILLE E. FRYER, Secretary. 
EUGENE L., ELLISON, Assistant Secretary. 


THE GIRARD 


Life Insurance, Annuity and Trust Co. 
of Philadelphia. 


Office, 2020 CHESTNUT ST. 
Incorporatea 1836. Charter Perpetuat. 


CAPITAL, $450,000. SURPLUS, $827,338. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, ACTS AS EXECU- 
TOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, 
COMMITTEE OR RECEIVER, AND RE- 

CEIVES DEPOSITS ON INTEREST. 








President, Joun B. GARRETT. 
Treasurer, HENRY TATNALL. 
Actuary, Wu..1am P. Huston, 





THE FIDELITY 
Insurance, Trust and Safe Deposit 
Company of Philadelphia, 
325-331 CHESTNUT STREET. 

CHARTER PERPETUAL. 

Capital, $2,000,000. Surplus, $1,000,000. 


SECURITIES AND VALUABLES of every pe ged 
including BONDS and STOCKS, PLATE, JEWELRY, 
DEEDS, etc., taken for SAFE KEEPING on SPECIAL 
GUARANTEE at the lowest rates. 

The company also RENTS SAFES INSIDE ITS BUR- 
GLAR-PROOF VAULTS, at prices varying from $15 to $75, 
according to size. An extra size for corporations and bankers; 
also, desirable safes in upper vaults for $10. Rooms and desks 
adjoining vaults provided for safe-renters. 

DEPOSITS OF MONEY RECEIVED ON INTEREST. 


INCOME COLLECTED and remitted for a moderate 
charge. 

The Company acts as EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR and GUARDIAN, and RECEIVES AND EXE- 
CUTES TRUSTS of every description from the courts, cor- 
porations and individuals. 

ALL TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS are kept 
separate and apart from the assets of the Company. As ad- 
ditional security, the Company has a special trust capital of 
$1,000,000, primarily responsible for its trust obligations. 

WILLS RECEIPTED FOR and safely kept without charge. 

STEPHEN A CALDWELL, President. 

JOHN B. GEST, Vice-President, and in charge of the Trust 
Department. 

ROBERT PATTERSON, Treasurer and Secretary. 

CHAS. ATHERTON, Assistant Secretary. 


DIRECTORS. 
Stephen A. Caldwell, William H. Merrick, 
Edward W. Clark, ohn B, Gest, 


George F, Tyler. 
Henry C. Gibsou, 
Thomas McKean, 


dward T. Steel, 
Thomas Drake, 
C. A. Griscom, 
John C. Bullitt. 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 


THE GUARANTEE 
TRUST AND SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY, 
In its New Fire-Proof Building, 

Nos. 316, 318 AND 320 CHESTNUT STREET, 


IS PREPARED TO RENT SAFES IN ITS FIRE AND 
BURGLAR PROOF VAULTS, with Combination and Per- 
mutation Locks that can be opened only by the renter, at $9, 
$10, $14, $16 and $20; large sizes for corporations and bankers. 

ALLOW INTEREST ON DEPOSITS OF MONEY. 

ACT AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUAR- 
DIAN, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, Attorney, etc, 

EXECUTE TRUSTS of every kind under appointment of 
States, Courts, Corporations or Individuals—holding Trust 
Funds separate and apart from all other assets of the Company. 

COLLECT INTEREST OR INCOME, and transact all 
other business authorized by its charter. 

RECEIVE FOR SAFE KEEPING, UNDER GUARAN- 
TEE, VALUABLES of every description, such as Coupon, 
Registered and other Bonds, Certificates of Stock, Deeds, 
Mortgages, Corn, Plate, Jewelry, etc., etc. 

= FOR AND SAFELY KEEP WILLS without 
charge. 

For further information, call at the office or send for a circular, 

THOMAS COCHRAN, President. 

EDWARD C. KNIGHT, Vice-President. 

JOHN S. BROWN, Treasurer. 

cod JAY GILROY, Secretary. 

ICHARD C. WINSHIP, Trust Officer. 


Directors. 
Charles S. Hinchman, 
Clayton French, 
W. Rotch Wister, 





Thomas Cochran, 

Edward C. Knight, 

J. Barlow Moorhead, 

Charles S. Pancoast, Alfred Fitler, 

Thomas MacKellar, Daniel Donovan, 

John J. Stadiger, Wn. J. Howard, 
J. Dickinson Sergeant. 








OTTO 


0 \Gas Engine. 
Over 10,000 in use. 


Working without 
boiler, steam, coal, ashes 
x on. or attendance. 
SCHLEICHER, SCHUMM & CO., 

Main Office and Factory, 33d and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia. 








Branch Office, - - - - - 214 Randolph Street, Chicago. 
Agency, - - - - - + + + 47 Dey Street, New York. 
Fairbanks Standard Scales, 
BEST AND 

CHEAPEST, Every 
Quality Considered. Description. 


FAIRBANKS & CO., 715 Chestnut St., Phila. 








